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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ARLIAMENT has been engaged on the 
P routine work of supply, and_ politicians 

are discussing the possibilities of 
Nottingham, where another by-election looms 
ahead. Here the Liberals are for once 
in a way running a candidate — Captain 
Reginald Berkeley, whose plays are usually better 
than his politics—and the Government, after 
swearing they would ne’er consent to receive a 
deputation from the threatened lace-workers, have 
now consented. Mr. Snowden was reported to be 
about to address the electors, presumably on the 
benefits of increased unemployment, but he seems 
to have been restrained. 


Mr. Buxton’s speech on the agricultural 
estimates was a profound disappointment. Where 
is the wheat quota, where the guaranteed price, 
of which so much has been said of late and more 
has been whispered? Where is the great Labour 


remedy that was to cure the woes of arable and 
restore the smile of content to Merry England? 
Where are the results of the conferences, the 
confidential talks and the hard thinking in the little 
Labour booklets? Mr. Buxton had a word of 
congratulation for the British hen—which. has 
happily shown itself immune to the teachings of 
Dr. Marie Stopes—but the rest was silence. 


I trust that the renewed talk about an economic 
federation of Europe, in the same week that Mr. 
Henderson has had a long interview with 
M. Briand, is a pure coincidence, though I must 
confess to considerable misgivings in the matter. 
M. Briand is one of the cleverest statesmen of 
the present day, while Mr. Henderson is almost 
certainly the worst Foreign Secretary this country 
has ever known, so it would in no way surprise 
me if the British fly were to walk into the parlour 
of the Gallic spider. 


Moreover, the Government as a whole is 
extremely suspect in this business, as is proved 
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by its support of the so-called tariff truce, which 
has proved abortive. .Nothing would delight Mr. 
MacDonald and his colleagues, with whom must 
now be included Mr. Lloyd George, more than 
to make Empire Free Trade impossible by the 
conclusion of economic agreements with the 
European Powers, after invoking the international 
ideal as an excuse for betraying the country’s 
interests. 


The situation, in short, is pregnant with pos- 
sibilities of the most serious nature, and it is to 
be hoped that the Conservative leaders will lose 
no time in announcing their intention of oppos- 
ing to the uttermost any attempt to include Great 
Britain in a United States of Europe. If, how- 
ever, such is the Government’s intention, then 
the ‘House of Lords will be in a position to force 
an election on the issue, and I can think of none 
upon which Conservatives could appeal to the 
country with higher hopes of victory. 


The plain fact is that in the Fulham result the 
Free Traders saw the red light, and they will 
now stick at nothing to place obstacles in Lord 
Beaverbrook’s path. In these circumstances, Mr. 
Henderson’s activities at Geneva require very 
careful watching, for although in his case it is 
the head rather than the heart that is at fault, 
several of his colleagues in the Cabinet possess 
a war-record that hardly justifies much confidence 
in their patriotism when it clashes with the claims 


of party. 


The Mayor of Harrogate has refused to appear 
at an Empire Day function if ‘ Rule Britannia ’ 
is sung. This excellent person, whose chief title 
to fame is that he is the father of Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, probably knows much more about 
sulphur than sea-water. His daughter should 
advise him to stick to his own parish pump; other- 
wise he runs some risk of making himself 
ridiculous. 


There seems to be some radical incompatibility 
between professors and politics in this country. 
Lecky, as all the world knows, was a brilliant 
historian but a failure in the Commons. Mr. 
Ramsay Muir has almost certainly lost more. 
by-elections than anybody who ever lived. And 
now Mr. Hugh Dalton, who once had a class at 
the London School of Economics, is making him- 
self unpopular in the House by an affected 
superiority. It would be a good subject for a 
research thesis by some student with not too 
much reverence for his academic pastors and 
masters; 


The Government were singularly unfortunate 
in their dealings with the Press last week. To 
invoke Scotland Yard because three newspapers 
had the intelligent anticipation that Gandhi was 
to be arrested, is to make the Official Secrets’ Act 
ridiculous; and to question an unfortunate Lobby 
man for five hours to discover the name of his 
informant, on the suspicion that the news was 
obtained from a Civil Servant, argues a consider- 
- able lack of knowledge of the world. 


In the course of a fairly long experience, I have 
known many Civil Servants and many Cabinet 


Ministers. I have never known a Civil Servant 
who was indiscreet, and seldom known a Cabinet 
Minister who was discreet. Every political 
journalist knows that Whitehall is the place where 
secrets are kept, and Westminster the place where 
they are revealed. It is strange that a Cabinet 
so many of whose members have had dealings 
with Fleet Street in their prentice days, did not 
know this. But I imagine they know it now. 


Meanwhile the Fascist Press, which is controlled 
by the State, has ignored the Pope’s recent 
speech on art and morals. Many a good Protes- 
tant, no doubt, will chuckle at the idea of boy- 
cotting the Pope, but the occasion seems to be 
very unhappily chosen. His Holiness is not, of 
course, a professional art critic, but he is a man 
of great learning who is by no means ignorant of 
moral problems, and when he speaks on these 
matters he is entitled to be heard. 


Actually his speech took the Puritan view of 
art and the Liberal view of the individual and 
the State. Nothing this side of torture would 
make me believe in the infallibility of the Pope, 
but either or both of these contentions would be 
maintained by thousands of good citizens of any 
and every religious and political allegiance—it 
was the Hegelian doctrine of the supremacy of 
the State that was largely responsible for the 
downfall of Germany—and in this matter the 
Pope probably speaks for as many of the heretics 
as the orthodox. Again, I say, he is entitled to 
be heard in what the Americans would call his 
home town. 


A university generally contains adherents of 
more than one political party; and that being so, 
a statesman who accepts the dignified office of 
Chancellor is usually somewhat detached from 
party politics, and the acceptance is sometimes 
taken as a tacit indication of approaching retire- 
ment from active work. Mr. Baldwin has now 
accepted two Chancellorships—Cambridge and 
St. Andrews—and his leadership of late has been 
so little dynamic as to suggest that he is prepar- 
ing to conform to tradition. 


An amusing commentary on the neglect of 
Tennyson is provided from two quarters this week. 
Mr. Baldwin, whose admirers sometimes suggest 
that he is more at home in literature than 
politics, referred in his St. Andrews’ address 
to “‘ Knowledge comes but Wisdom lingers,” as 
** an old saw,’’ and when I asked a Scotsman 
where it occurs, he told me the Proverbs: a real 
compliment to ‘ Locksley Hall.’ The other 
instance is a charming brochure, carrying distin- 
guished names, which appeals for support for a 
new sailing ship society, to be called the Sea 
Lion. Four lines, quoted from ‘ Hands All 
Round,’ are credited to—Rudyard Kipling. 


The late Mr. Wheatley’s reputation went up 
like a rocket seven or eight years ago; unfor- 
tunately for him, it came down like a stick. Owing 
to causes not altogether within his control, he 
was not a great success at the Ministry of Health 
in the short-lived Labour Government of 1924; 
but when it fell there were several who considered 
him a possible rival to Mr. MacDonald. The 
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latter was at that time embarrassed by the 
unhappy Daimler affair, which neither he nor 
his supporters could explain without difficulty. 


Mr. Wheatley, however, soon afterwards 
became involved in a libel case, which damaged 
him very considerably; and he never really 
recovered his political position, nor would he have 
had a great future had he lived. He was less 
personally attractive than his associate Maxton, 
but on the whole he was the bigger man, because 
more constructive. 


The Anglo-Catholic clergy, who are opposed 
to Dr. Barnes, at Birmingham, have stated their 
case in a little booklet, which charges him with 
“ arrogating to himself Papal powers ’’—a point 
which argues a strong leaven of English indivi- 
dualism, if not of Congregationalism, in these 
recalcitrant and protestant clerics. They say quite 
definitely, ‘‘‘We cannot possibly recognize the 
right of an individual Bishop to exercise 
autocratic powers.” 


It would have been wise, perhaps, to have 
argued this matter out to its logical conclusion, 
for there is room for two views of the matter. A 
hundred years ago Newman, the father of Anglo- 
Catholicism, was writing to Pusey that he 
regarded his Bishop as his Pope, and his Bishop 
disappointed him and let him down. Pusey, on 
the other hand, differed from his friend and (at 
that time) colleague, and maintained that authority 
lay not with the individual, but with the whole 
Church corporate. 


The difference of opinion was never bridged, 
for Newman went to Rome and Pusey remained 
to lead the Oxford Movement. But the fact that 
two such great doctors disagreed on a matter of 
internal discipline suggests that this is an open 
question, and the authors of ‘ So-Called Rebels ’ 
would do well, if another edition of their work is 
called for, to give their reasons for preferring the 
Puseyite rather than the Newman position. 


It is interesting to see that some of the Parisian 
art dealers have cleared themselves of the 
suspicion of complicity in the Millet art frauds. 
So far so good; it is now the turn of the experts 
to explain how and why they were misled. And 
it will then be the turn of the common-sense man 
to enquire why a rose by any other name should 
smell so much sweeter that it fetches x times the 
amount in the sale-room. 


H.M.S. Conway has produced many a great 
sailor, but for a Poet Laureate to come out of a 
training-ship is something new and unexpected ; 
seamen have to deal with very different lines from 
poets. But the choice is a good one, and there 
is perhaps some significance in the fact that Mr. 
Masefield’s most famous verses, which are known 
all over the world, have to do with ships and the 
sea. 


There is much to be said for the Prince of 
Wales’s plea for an amalgamation of the societies 
which exist for the benefit of sailors in home and 
foreign ports. These excellent institutions, which 
are not sufficiently supported, are doing admirable 


work, but their opportunities are greater than’ 


their means. If they were able to come to some 
mutual arrangement they would probably gain 
rather than lose in the end, and be able to open 
branches in countries where their services have 
long been required by British seamen ashore. 


Dr. Nansen was not the last of the great ex- 
plorers—there are still undiscovered tracts in the 
Arctic regions as well as the tropics—but he 
was perhaps the most famous of his time. There 
was something heroic about the man who has 
now left the world on the last great voyage into 
the unknown; and he carried the bigness of his 
nature into the relief work he undertook «after 
the war. He was a great human being, and he 
leaves a great memory behind him. 


The Oxford Street firm who are filling their 
window with harpsichords and clavichords made 
at the Haslemere workshops, and are giving free 
Dolmetsch concerts on them, have struck out a 
new and ingenious method of advertising wares 
which are good value for money and of tapping 
a fresh public for old English music. 


The case of the schoolboy who took his life 
rather than return to the school where he had 
to “‘ fag’ certainly leaves a nasty taste in the 
mouth, and I am inclined to agree with the 
opinion of the jury that the whole system of 
fagging should be abolished. Even from the 
point of view of the parents, it seems somewhat 
hard that they should have to pay heavily for 
the privilege of sending their sons to a public 
school, and that the boys should then be com- 
pelled to perform the most menial of tasks. 


The admission, made in the course of the 
inquest, that boys of a higher form are some- 
times made to fag for those in a lower, strikes 
me as a very damaging one. In fact, I can con- 
ceive of no better way of impressing upon the 
rising generation that intellectual ability counts 
for nothing; and so the gravest charges against 
the whole public school system would appear 
to be proved up to the hilt, if the case of this 
unhappy child is in any way typical. Yr 


It is all very well to say that it is only the 
sensitive boy who suffers, but how often does the 
budding genius come within this category? I 
am far from desirous of framing an indictment 
against a particular form of education on the 
evidence in what one hopes is an isolated case, 
but it is difficult to resist-the conclusion that all 
is not well with a system that is unpleasantly 
reminiscent of the manners and customs of a far 
ruder age than our own. 


The English taxpayer must regard with envy 
the treatment of his fellow-sufferers in the Irish 
Free State. Mr. Blythe has not, like Mr. 
Snowden, allowed himself to be led astray by 
any outworn fallacies, and the increased yield from 
the Betting Tax shows what might have been 
accomplished in this country in the way of relief 
of direct taxation had the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer put the national interest before his own 
prejudices. 
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A NEW CONSERVATIVE 
PROGRAMME~—III 


I is more than a little unfortunate that the 
ordinary citizen, whether male or female, 
of this country takes so small an amount of 
interest in the way in which local affairs are 
administered, apart, of course, from an occasional 
grumble when the bill is presented in the form of 
a demand for the payment of rates. In other 
European states, notably in Spain and in some 
parts of Germany, the opposite is the case, and 
the national interest is too often forgotten in the 
provincial; but in Great Britain the indifference 
to the machinery of local government is profound, 
and hardly a third of those entitled to vote have 
ever taken the trouble to do so. Nevertheless, 
the tendency of legislation since the war has been 
to throw an increasing burden both of responsi- 
bility and expense upon the local authorities, and 
for this reason we hold that it is of the utmost 
importance for the Conservative Party to formulate 
a policy on the subject of local government which 
shall aim at a reorganization of the existing system 
in such a way as to make it better correspond 
with modern requirements. By no other means 
can the interest of the man-in-the-street be revived, 
and yet, until it has been roused, local government 
will become to an ever-increasing extent the 
happy hunting-ground of a Socialist minority, 
- Until the Industrial Revolution, and the 
improvement in the means of communication and 
transport which were contemporary with it, the 
old machinery worked fairly well. The unification 
of the country had been accomplished for so 
long that the central government was not obliged, 
as in Paris and in Madrid, to be ever on its 
guard against centrifugal developments, and was 
content to leave a great many matters to the men 
on the spot. With the reforms that marked the 
fourth decade of last century a change began to 
take place, for there was henceforth an increasing 
tendency towards centralization, while certain 
alterations were made in the various local bodies. 
‘More recently, the enormous increase in the 
amount of social legislation has brought about a 
further modification of the old system, so that at 
present, while local authorities no longer enjoy 
the initiative which once was theirs, they have a 
very heavy burden of administration on their 
shoulders. Furthermore, little or no allowance 
has been made for the extraordinary change in the 
distribution of population since the war. On both 
accounts, then, the system of local government in 
force in this country is now anachronistic. 

In the first place, complete apathy prevails 
among the electorate save upon the rarest 
occasions. The poll in the triennial elections for 
the London County Council is invariably ridicu- 
lously. low, in the provincial towns it is little 
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negligible. Where schemes of development are 
put to the vote the position is often little, if 
anything, short of ludicrous. We have before 
us at this moment the particulars of a lighting 
proposal affecting one of those districts in Su 
which the builder is rapidly transforming from 
a rural into an urban area, and in which two 
important factories have recently been established ; 
yet when a vote on the scheme in question—by no 
means an unimportant one—was taken, a bare 
five per cent. of those entitled to exercise the 
franchise actually availed themselves of the 
privilege. Nor is it easier to find candidates to 
stand for election to the local bodies, and retirin 
members are continually being compelled to allow 
themselves to be re-elected for the simple reason 
that there is no one to take their place. In many 
parts of the country there is hardly a respectable 
householder who is not at some time or another 
badgered to take a seat on the Parish or Rural 
District Council. 

Then, again, it is becoming every day abundantly 
more clear that the existing local government 
areas have no meaning in this post-war period. 
The parish is a survival from the days when the 
village lay round the church, and the boundaries 
of the Urban and Rural District Councils are 
quite arbitrary. The counties are in a better way, 
though many of them are purely artificial 
creations; but even those which do constitute 
definite units, either for geographical reasons or 
on account of historical associations, are becoming 
increasingly more dependent upon their neigh- 
bours as transport and communication are 
developed. When a drainage scheme, or one 
for the prevention of coast erosion, has to be 
considered, almost interminable negotiations 
between various, local bodies are necessary, while 
the existence of several of these in the same area, 
as is invariably the case outside the corporate 
boroughs, leads to waste in the cost of 
administration. In short, from whatever point of 
view the matter be regarded, we find it impossible 
to resist the conclusion that in local affairs the 
present system has broken down. 

Such being the case, there are those who argue 
in favour of some such centralized regime as that 
which obtains in France, where the local adminis- 
tration is carried on under the vigilant eye of the 
préfet, who is responsible to the Minister of the 
Interior. This system, at any rate temporarily, 
has been adopted in the Irish Free State, where 
in more than one city the corporation has been 
suspended, and the control of civic affairs handed 
over to a commissioner appointed by the govern- 
ment in Dublin. This same method was, of 
course, employed by Mr. Chamberlain in respect 
of certain Boards of Guardians, so that it is true 
to say that the dictator has already made his 
appearance in the British Empire, though only 
so far as local government is concerned. The 
question is, whether the dictatorial method, how- 
ever it may be disguised, is the only solution 
of the problem of local government in this country. 

We do not feel that the time has come for 
desperate remedies of this nature, though we 

frankly admit that if the electorate continues to 
shirk its duty recourse to them may be inevitable, 
and that at no distant date. But in the meantime 
it is clearly necessary to overhaul the present 


higher, and in the country districts it is almost 


system very drastically indeed, and we regard the 
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abolition of the Boards of Guardians by Mr. 
Baldwin’s Government as a. step in the right 
direction. The units of local government must be 
large enough to correspond with modern needs, 
and their boundaries must be fixed regardless of 
the old limits of shire or parish. In some cases, 
of course, it may be possible to preserve the old 
areas intact, or even to revive earlier ones that 
have been forgotten, for the kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy had a geographical basis that is too 
often ignored. The important point, however, is 
to create districts which are, so far as possible, 
economic units, for in this way not only will 
their councils of administration be the better able 
to exercise efficiently the functions that are 
delegated to them by Parliament, but it will be 
easier to persuade men and women of the right 
type to come forward for election when there is 
important work to be done. The whole tendency 
of the day is towards the larger unit, and although 
it has hitherto been more openly manifested in 
commerce and industry than in government, there 
can be little doubt that what is proving beneficial 
to one branch of national activity will be equally 
so to another. 

Lastly, the reduction in the number of elections, 
which would automatically follow the merging 
of the existing small councils in one large body, 
is, in our opinion, the only way of reviving the 
interest of the electorate. The issues upon which 
the elections were fought would no longer be of 
the parish-pump variety, but would be more 
calculated to appeal to the ordinary voter. We do 
not suggest that the reform of the machinery of 
British local government is likely to be either an 
easy or a popular task, but it is certainly one 
that must be undertaken in the best interests of 
the nation, and it should therefore find a place in 
the programme of the Conservative Party. 


THE INTELLECTUAL IN POLITICS 


T is common knowledge that, had the last 

election. turned out differently, Mr. Neville 

Chamberlain proposed to introduce a Slum 
Clearance Bill. But Mr. Greenwood has not 
adopted his predecessor’s bantling—if bantling be 
the word for an unborn legislative infant, and 
adoption the procedure of departmental gestation. 
Mr. Chamberlain, it is understood, proposed to 
entrust the removal of slums to a body of Com- 
missioners appointed for the purpose, whereas Mr. 
Greenwood’s agents are the County Councils. Both 
methods have their advantages. Local authori- 
ties may be expected to be aware of local con- 
ditions and to be able to enlist public sympathy 
in the effort to remedy them; and a committee of 
experts can be trusted to direct the national ener- 
gies in the direction in which the best results are 
likely to be obtained. There, so far as the slums 
are concerned, we may leave it. 
_But there, we cannot leave it so far as the prac- 
tie of democracy is concerned. How do our 
people propose to get their business done, and 
‘specially that business of social reform which 
touches their lives so closely? Do they intend to 
give mandates to their representatives, national 
and local, both to frame and to execute policies 
of betterment? Or do they intend to lay down 


general principles and leave the experts to carry 
them out? 

A century ago, when Liberalism was in the 
heyday of its youthful credulity, it was assumed 
as a matter of course that if the people were given 
the opportunity of electing their, own special 
agents to do a piece of work, that piece of work 
would certainly be done. We know better now. 
When, in 1902, Mr. Balfour swept away the 
School Boards, protesting voices were loudly 
raised ; but when, only last year, Mr. Chamberlain 
swept away the Poor Law Guardians, scarcely an 
individualist dog survived to bark. We are now 
clear that if an administrative body is to be repre- 
sentative, its representation shall be general, not 
special, and conversely that an ad hoc authority 
shall be as authoritative as nomination can make 
it. But, as between these two alternatives, which 
are we to have? 

An observer of modern democracy need not be 
altogether a cynic to suggest that it makes very 
little difference either way. If we plump for Com- 
missioners, we shall be governed by short-term 
bureaucrats acting in their own names, and if for 
representatives, by long-term bureaucrats acting 
in the names of their elected masters. But this 
view, though defensible, is short-sighted. The 
expert Commissioner has much greater freedom in 
initiating policy than the anonymous public 
official. A London Traffic Authority, for example, 
if it ever comes into existence, will deal much more 
drastically with that obsolescent vehicle, the tram, 
than the servants of the L.C.C. chosen by a fickle 
electorate for a term of three years only. It may 
well be that this consideration will prove decisive 
and that in a transitional age like ours, when 
experiments must be made and time allowed for 
their results to appear, the onus of making them 
will be laid upon men and women whose names 
carry weight. 

We have, however, a long way to go before this 
principle wins acceptance. The older parties, 
indeed, are ready to welcome it and little defence 
of the old representative doctrine need be expected 
from the Liberalism which set up the Port of 
London Authority or the Conservatism which 
established the Electricity Board. But with Labour 
it is different. Labour has not quite grown out of 
its illusions about the limitless power of the vote. 
Besides, local authorities offer scope for the 
energies of its rising young men, while the expert 
in practical affairs is generally obnoxious because 
of his unenlightened views about Karl Marx. In 
choosing the County Councils as his agents for 
slum clearance, Mr. Greenwood has acted in 
harmony with the spirit of his party. 

But will that spirit remain unchanged? Perhaps 
it is not altogether a paradox to suggest that 
the technical complexities of modern politics offer 
an opening to that much despised creature, the 
intellectual. True, Mr. Baldwin openly mocks 
at him; yet even Mr. Baldwin has set up a Con- 
servative Research Department, and Labour is 
evidently looking to its academic intellectuals to 
preserve it from the excesses of its intellectuals 
from the factory and the mine. No one who is 
familiar with our universities can doubt the hold 
which Labour has obtained over undergraduates, 
or deny the influence which they will one day 
exercise on the movement. Men and women who, 
had they been born a generation earlier, would 
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at best have become Fabians and at worst have 
been employed as book reviewers, are now seek- 
ing the means to place their special knowledge 
at the disposal of their country through their 
party. 

It is too readily assumed that they cherish 
Parliamentary ambitions. Of course any really 
promising Labour intellectual can rely upon 
nomination for a risky seat. He will win it when 


the tide is flowing his way—and will lose it at the 


next election. Did not the Tory intellectuals, who 
won Labour seats in 1924, lose them in 1929? But 
the Tory intellectual usually has an income and 
can afford to wait, whereas the Labour intel- 
lectual has his living to earn. It will be both 
natural and legitimate for him to conclude that 
he can do his best work in a responsible and 
therefore decently paid post. 

It has been obvious to those who have followed 
the course of events during recent months that 
there are signs of these ambitions, which are doubt- 
less legitimate, being gratified. Labour itself is 
not quite so sure as twenty years ago that vox 
populi is vox dei, and in some of the recent pro- 
posals put forward by its more sober thinkers 
there has been a distinct tendency to interpose a 
non-elected body as the administrative unit of its 
nationalization schemes; in other words, the 
example of safeguarding a public board from 
political interference which was originally—and 
successfully—set in the Port of London Authority 
is being taken as a more or less standardized 
pattern. This may be a revolt from democracy, 
but it is by no means necessarily a revolt from 
good administration, which demands at once 
permanence and freedom from gusts of popular 
opinion. And since men still remain human even 
under a Socialist Government, it is only natural 
that Mr. MacDonald, in choosing men to serve 
the State, should select men who have supported 
his cause in the past. No doubt their party 
services have earned their reward, and they, like 
others, play for Safety First. They prefer a 
- permanent post with, let us hope, not too arduous 
duties, to the risks of politics or the chance of 
fame. 

‘Meanwhile there is always the national genius 
for compromise. County Councils have their 
Aldermen, who need not necessarily be chosen for 
their distinction as party men. In his valuable 
book on local government, ‘Mr. E. D. Simon 
points out that men of expert knowledge, who 
would never have faced the rough and tumble of 
candidature, are ready to render good service as 
co-opted members. Perhaps in the reformed 
County Councils of to-morrow, the first and chief 
duty of each elected member will be to nominate 
an expert as his colleague. It would at any rate 
be a very English way of overcoming a con- 
tradiction. 


4 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH INDIA? 
By Srrpar IKBAL ALI SHAH 


HAT is wrong with India? The answer can 
be given almost in a sentence. The root of the 
matter is that shé is in a _ condition of 
bewilderment between an Eastern and a Western 
civilization. She is on the horns of a cultural dilemma. 
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You may say that she is a nation in revolt and 
that the agitation she is manifesting is dangerous to 
the British Empire: which is undeniably’ true, but 
it must be borne in mind that the conditions of which 
you speak are traceable almost entirely to the Eur 
doctrines she has imbibed. [If India is in revolt, she 
is in revolt on European lines. The Indian has been 
so entirely altered by Occidentalism that, mentally and 
physically speaking, he is scarcely an Indian any 
longer. He was formerly an Asiatic with an Asiatic 
mentality and outlook, but centuries of British adminis. 
tration and missionary effort have gradually made him 
a semi-European, and endowed him with the faults 
and failings of European psychology; of the virtues 
he has imbibed but little. 

It stands to reason that the outlook most suitable 
for the development of a race is that which it has 
excogitated in its own particular environment. The 
British have developed along lines which they have 
found by experience to. be valuable to themselves in 
their own particular atmosphere. How, then, can 
they expect anything but failure and confusion to 
arise out of an endeavour ‘“‘ to run ’’ India on British 
lines ? 

An Indian, for instance, is educated on an English 
model, he is taught to read Macaulay and Shake- 
speare in place of his native Sanskrit literature, he 
imbibes European history rather than that of his own 
country. The entire fabric of the Indian past is 
virtually unknown to him, he has no mental roots 
in it. He sees India through European eyes, but 
naturally reasons regarding it in his own manner. 
Therefore he is the victim of a hybrid culture. If 


he be an intelligent man, the folly of the position © 


gradually grows evident to him, and he becomes dis- 
illusioned and disgruntled. The system is merely 
turning the better-class Indians into a race of semi- 
educated clerks. Marks in Civil Service examinations 
is their goal rather than true culture. 

Another innovation is the institution of representa- 
tive government in India. When you consider that 
95 per cent. of the Indians are agriculturists, who are 
illiterate and concern themselves only with what the 
land can yield, it might be asked whether the members 
of the Indian Parliaments do really represent such 
masses. What actually is the case is that the towns- 
people who have been educated in the wrong sense are 
taking to the life of politics and are supposed to guide 
the peasants: but the men of the plough care very 
little about active politics, and less about reform. They 
do not agitate, and all their thoughts are centred 
around their crops. They wish to be left alone. 

A complete contrast to Gandhi’s agitation is to 
be found even in India. I refer to about eighty 
million people subject to the Indian Princes, where 
this venom is not permitted to trickle. The Maharajahs 
who govern their States, an extent of over seven 
hundred thousand miles, realizing the limitations of 
their countrymen, are prepared to evolve a slower 
march towards realization of self-government, which 
the Swarajists want to-day, with the result that peace 
prevails in Indian India, so to speak, whereas the 
British territory is in the throes of strife and struggle. 
Fortunately, this important force for good of the 
Indian potentate has once again come to the rescue 
of law and order, as during the Great War, by having 
brought their entire support to bear upon the present 
disquiet in Hindustan, by standing aloof from the 
agitator and by advising nearly all minorities to desist 
from following the path which is un-Indian, with the 
consequence that India has not been set ablaze to the 
extent which the followers of Gandhi hoped for. 
Nothing shows more clearly than the present dis- 
turbances the importance of appreciating that a future 
constitution in India should grow on indigenous ground 
from a native seed, for it can thrive only if there 
is no conflict of culture. 
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TOURS THROUGH LITERARY ENGLAND 
III—THROUGH: THE RUPERT BROOKE COUNTRY 


his poem ‘ Grantchester,’ this is a tour that 

Rupert Brooke really conducts himself, though, 
alas, in a posthumous way. Pilgrims through his 
country will find a new value in the ‘ Grantchester ’ 
yerses which will serve as eyes through which pilgrim 
and poet both look together upon Brooke’s county 
of Cambridgeshire. Brooke called Cambridgeshire 
“of all England, the shire for men who understand,” 
and he has elaborated this idea so fully in ‘ Grant- 
chester’ that those who use the poem as a guide- 
book commentary upon their tour may quite well 
become ‘“‘ men who understand ’’—in one sense if 
not in the Brooke sense. 

.When he was alive, Rupert Brooke treated England 
as his desk; when he was abroad England became 
his inspiration and homesickness his ink; now that 
he is dead and ‘‘ a pulse in the Eternal Mind,’’ we 
think of him fulfilling his own desire to give some- 
where back the thoughts by England given : 

Her sights and sounds; dreams happy as her day; 
And laughter, learnt of friends; and gentleness, 
In hearts at peace, under an English heaven. 

As far as it is possible to gather from his poems, 
letters, memoirs and life, Rupert Brooke’s grand 
passion was England; his work probably came next 
in his interest and 
affection, for it is on 
record that he self- 
consciously, and 
rather naively, 
married England to 
his Work, giving the To 
pair for marriage 
lines: ‘‘ In Avons of 
the heart her rivers 
run ’’—‘* The best 
line I ever wrote. 
Lovely, isn’t it?’’ he : 
said. Unfortunately, 
he never completed 
the ode-threnody on 
England in which 
this line appears, but 
the consummation of 
the marriage he had 
sponsored came at 
his death. Then his 
Country and his 
Work became for 
ever inseparable. 
Had there been toll- 
ing-bell in that island 
where died, 
“ where Theseus was 
buried and whence 
the young Achilles 


Oise to the minutely descriptive character of 


EARITH 


and the young 
Pyrrhus were called 
to Troy,” Rupert 


Brooke would have 
called it a wedding- 
bell: we, who know 
that the guns of a 
fring party replaced 
church bells at that 
evening funeral in : 
Scyros, know, too, 


that Rupert Brooke’s 
together and Sxetch map of 

vill never be divided. 


indicate main roads, alternative routes and short cuts. 


Though we cannot visit that grave in the 
rock-garden-island, we can find and reach the Old 
Vicarage at Grantchester where Rupert Brooke lived 
and which he loved with an easily understandable 
affection. House and garden can be seen through the 
drive gates, and, on the Vicarage wall, the letter-box 
which received many of the letters and manuscripts 
that have become literary treasures. A few yards 
further down the road, round the corner, comes the 
bridge over the stream that runs past the front of the 
Vicarage. The Old Mill (so lovingly described in 
‘ Grantchester ’) stands by the bridge. Some eighteen 
months ago this was burnt down, but it has been 
re-built, and it is possible for the pedestrian to take 
the path behind it and follow the mill-stream up to 
“the pool.’’ But let the motorist who turns pedes- 
trian here, beware, for once he has disembarked in 
Grantchester, the lovely hamiet will seem too richly 
peaceful and the deep meadow by these Cambridge 
waters too alluring for the high road and the waiting 
car to counteract. It is all too likely that the 
miller’s wife will have to come to her door at the 
knock of the reluctant departing motorist and answer 
enquiries concerning rooms to let in the neighbour- 


hood—for Grantchester is the discerning week- 
ender’s haven. It is undiscovered’? by the 
thousand, though 
there are several 


LWITCHFORD Rupert Brooke lovers 
who habitually get 
“ue Grantchester to fill 

WAARKET, in the Friday-to- 
Monday interval for 
them. Wise people, 
these; they can dis- 
x criminate between a 
first-rate and a 
second-rate pitch in 
which to recuperate 
from the week’s 
labours; but it is to 
be hoped that the 
Rupert Brooke 
colony in and round 
Grantchester, and the 
deliberate or hap- 
hazard passer-by who 
came to look and 
decides to stay, will 
unite in keeping the 


ATERBEACH. 
HORNINGSEA. 
FEN-DITION. 


CHERRY HINTON. 


AKAM lovely hamlet ’’ 
first-rate and  un- 
spoilt. A  banana- 
skinned, toffee- 


papered Grantchester 
would be a national 
reproach. 

The rest of the 


WALDEN tour outlined in the 

accompanying 

tne sketch map would 

certainly be included 
in any itinerary 


planned by anyone 
who knew his Eng- 
land — whether he 
was catering for a 
foreigner or an Eng- 
lishman. It covers 2 
patch of England 


STORTFORD. that is peculiarly 


through the Rupert Brooke country. Dotted dines locally-characteristic. 


Travel the rest of 
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England over and this little area will never have been 
seen in replica. Quite apart from the descriptive tags 
fastened by Rupert Brooke to the many villages named 
in his poem and visited in this tour, the miles that link 
the villages are uniquely ‘‘meet and right’’ for Men who 
Understand. After all, what did Rupert Brooke mean 
by advocating his beloved shire to such men? How- 
ever much more he meant, this little is clear: that 
Cambridgeshire belongs by divine right to men who 
understand its inalienable character and (thanks to 
Brooke) associations. Yorkshire may be like West- 
morland, Worcestershire like Shropshire, but 
Cambridgeshire like no other shire on the map of the 
earth. The Men who Understand will agree. 

There are one or two places, notably Grantchester, 
St. Ives, Haslingfield and Coton, which are easy to 
recognize when they are reached, from the descrip- 
tion given of them in the ‘ Grantchester’ poem. It 
would be taking the savour from the salt to quote 
these references here, for half the pleasure of the 
tour is to travel with the complete poem fresh in 
one’s memory or accessible to one’s eye. Some of the 
place-descriptions will always remain obscure and 
quite impossible to check, prove or disprove, but 
some are so obvious and undeniable that they become 
laughable in their verity. Yet who but Brooke could 
have written them down so inimitably? The most 
we can ever do in the way of racy guide-book com- 
ment is to describe Worthing, Skegness and South- 
port as the Bath-chair Brooklands, or Piccadilly 
Circus as the Scotchman’s cinema. We lack the tongue 
of the only Brooke that did not ‘‘ go on for ever.’’ 

Ely, in the heart of the Fen Country, is included 
in the tour (which should be travelled the way of the 
sun) for the sake of its cathedral and those justly 
enthusiastic cathedral-town hunters, who are not 
always the invalids whose prescribed cure is the indul- 
gence of their hobby. Bishop’s Stortford has been 
chosen as the point of entrance and exit for the circular 
tour because of its strategic position for the London 
motorist and its intrinsic interest. It was the birth- 
place of Cecil Rhodes, and its Grammar School was the 
first source of his scholarship. The roads for all the 
rest of the tour are, more often than not, main road 
issues, but are well sign-posted and quite good. 
There is one ferry to negotiate, at Over. This involves 
a grass-path approach and exit, but should not be 
shirked, for the ferry is of that ancient hand-worked 
type that is rapidly dying out in England. Rupert 
Brooke knew it well, though, from his reference to 
Over, it seems probable that the ferryman watched 
the prospective client swim the river and leave an 
itching palm. M. E. P.-G. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
(Second Notice) 
By ADRIAN BuRY 


HE weakness of British sculpture resides in 

the fact that so few of our sculptors during 
the last century caught the spirit of the 
Renaissance. From 1800 till 1870 very little fine 
work was produced until Alfred Stevens did the 
Wellington memorial. We suffered a pseudo-Greek 
school which is responsible for much rubbish. Then 
the Germanic influence at Court was reflected in such 
things as the Albert Memorial, culminating in the 
hotch-potch of the Victoria monument in the Mall. 
Since then we have endured the Yiddish-cum- 
Assyrian-cum-Gogmagog style of Mr. Epstein and 
his followers. By some critics and amateurs these 
fatter things are regarded with ‘the veneration once 
paid Michelangelo. A modern building, the latest 
development in Metropolitan architecture, now bears 
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two primitive stone symbols which might be 
worshipped by aborigines. What is the trend of British 
sculpture, if any? In the Royal Academy there are 
many influences. By reason of its weight and size 
the ponderous style is overpowering, but the Epstein 
manner is not invisible. We see it in Mrs. Manenti’s 
half-figure of Mrs. A. R. Thomson. We can just 
faintly recognize in this piece a lady whose grace and 
wit survive even the rough treatment of the carica. 
turist. Why do sculptors mistake crudity for strength? 
And asking such a question we are Jed to the conclu- 
sion that they either despise the Florentines or are 
unable to see beauty. 

Were it not for the exquisite figure of ‘ Spring ’ 
by Mr. Charles Wheeler, the desire to escape from 
the sculpture gallery at the Royal Academy might 
be irresistible. But Mr. Wheeler’s figure, like Flora 
herself, puts a spell on us. We stay, admire and 
rejoice. To say that it is the loveliest work of 
sculpture that has been seen at the Academy for 
years is no exaggeration. Compare it with the best 
sculpture, classic or modern, acquired recently for 
the Tate Gallery. It excels everything. 

Mr. Wheeler is, first, a poet with a lyrical mind 
and, secondly, a fine craftsman. He has looked not 
only at the Renaissance in general, but he has looked 
particularly at Botticelli, The whole conception of 
the figure, with both hands raised, with feet almost 
dancing upon air, with limbs bearing the stigmata 
of spring, in the form of flowers engraved upon the 
limbs, is ecstatic. Scholars will remember how 
that miraculous poem, the Pervigilium Veneris, 
written mysteriously between the second and fourth 
centuries a.D., brought poetry back to the wells 
of truth and beauty. Mr. Wheeler’s figure, we feel, 
has done the same for sculpture in our time. Will 
the young aspirants follow the goddess to heaven, 
or will they go elsewhere with the gargoyles? 

Of other notable sculpture Mr. McMillan’s two 
exhibits are competent sketches, but half-figures in 
modern clothes, however well modelled, would be 
better left to portrait painters. In his vigorous 
study of a negro Mr. Glyn Philpot shows that he is 
nearly as skilful with wax or clay as he is with 
paint. Mr. Reid Dick’s bust of ‘ Eileen’ is dis- 
tinguished, and the decorative treatment of the hair 
enhances its appeal. Mr. Merrifield, whose statue of 
Richard Trevithick was one of the best things in 
last year’s exhibition, shows two carefully modelled 
busts of a youth and Sir A. Garrod Thomas. There 
is strength and character in Mrs. Mitchell’s idea 
of Mr. Justice Avory. 

Among the water-colours and pictures in tempera, 
there are several which reach a high standard. The 
Royal Academy is wise in giving hospitality to many 
styles. Since nobody paints large portraits in water- 
colours nowadays we are spared crowds of faces. 
The water-colourist is frequently a peripatetic. He 
roams about the world and brings us his dreams. 

Though Mr. Thomas Pattison is somewhat archi- 
tectural in outlook, his preciosity is admirably suited 
to such a subject as Chartres Cathedral. This is fine 
drawing. Had Mr. Sidney Causer’s highly detailed 
impression of Canterbury been as profound, it would 
have been much more effective. There is original 
design and austere colour in Miss Forsyth’s café 
interior called ‘ Onze Heures.’ It shows how inter- 
esting a few tables and a street seen through a 
window can be if treated simply. Another work of 
merit is Mr. ‘Maurice Clarke’s ‘ Newman’s Yard, 
Poole.’ The drawing of the ships is satisfactory, 
and by concentrating the colour in the centre of, the 
picture, Mr. Clarke knows what he is doing. 

In a different style, but rich in colour and rare 
in feeling, are Mr. George Henry’s landscape and 
‘ Japanese Children at Play.’ In both pictures Mr. 
Henry has carefully considered his composition and 
then painted with a strong impressionistic touch. 
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17 May 1930 
THE POETRY OF ROBERT BRIDGES 
By R. E. WARNER 


OBERT BRIDGES, Poet Laureate since 1913, 
achieved his greatest poetical success at the age 
R« eighty-five and, still in his eighty-sixth year, 
ae the war he was an unpopular Laureate. 
Many people, in those days of fever, would have pre- 
ferred the rough music of Kipling or Newbolt to the 
intricate and scholarly melodies of Dr. Bridges. For 
Bridges was never a demagogue in his poetry. He 
was the finest, as he will be perhaps the last, repre- 
sentative of all that was old, aristocratic and mellow 
in Oxford culture. 
. That is not to say that his work was old-fashioned. 
It was far otherwise. Though the tempo of his mind 
was classical through and through; though we can 
read no page of his without seeing limned between 
the lines in some ideal paint the coppices of Boars 
Hill, the spires of Oxford, books, churches and plough- 
ing, yet within these classical limits he was throughout 
his life an ardent experimenter, and is reverenced 
to-day more by the young than by the old. 
With infinite patience and modesty he set himself 
the task of revising and renovating English prosody. 
His approach to the problem was characteristic of the 


In his youth, free verse was regarded as a formid- 
able rival to traditional prosody. The Victorian age 
had, it seemed, rounded off the Romantic period of 
English poetry. The wheel had made its full circle 
and a new age of experiment had begun. 

Nowadays it is a new attitude that new poets 
seek. For Bridges, the problem was, first and last, 
one of technique. One imagines that until the end of 
his life there was present to his mind the antithesis 
of traditional prosody and something that he thought 
of as ‘‘ free verse.’ And not until 1925, when he 
published his ‘ New Verse,’ had he achieved the 
resolution of the problem that was his lifework. In 
the preface to the volume he says: ‘‘ Part I is in 
the writer’s latest manner and still peculiar to him- 
self: it may be styled Neo-Miltonic Syllabics. . . . It 
pretends to offer their true desideratum to the advocates 
of Free Verse.” 

Then came ‘ The Testament of Beauty.’ And it 
was not until these last two published works of his 
life that Bridges found the right vehicle for his 
fastidious honesty and his gentle wisdom. 

For his earlier experimental work was only occa- 
sionally a success. He learnt something from that 
brilliant experimenter, Gerard Manley Hopkins, a man 
whose fancy could keep pace with his erudition. 
Hopkins, from his knowledge of Greek and Latin 
prosody, evolved something quite new in English. But 
in Hopkins’ genius there was something of lightning, 
something more sudden and inexplicable than his 
metres. Bridges never possessed that fiery quality, 
and his own experiments on classical lines are apt to 
be dull, flat, uninspired. 

His muse was never young. Her middle age was, 
after all, middle age; and she only achieved her golden 
serene distinction ,;when not far from her death. 


I am like a miser; I can say 
That having hoarded all my gold 
I must grow richer every day 
And die possessed of wealth untold. 


Such was, indeed, the case. Only the hoarding of his 
gold took the form of no easy expectation of a rich 
old age. It was a life of unremitting experiment that 
made possible his last great exhibition. 

- It would be a mistake too much to belittle his 
earlier achievement. All through his life he wrote 
well. But in estimating his whole life’s work wa 


shall see it as a continuous process, and we shall see 
that the beginnings are still subordinate to the end. 
We shall find that the ampler verse of his old age is, 
on the whole, zxsthetically more satisfactory than 
anything he did in his youth, because his youth was 
not youthful, and only in age could his mind attain 
the serenity which his genius from the first required. 

That is not to say that he is pre-eminently an 
old man’s poet. He will be a poet’s poet, if only for 
the precision and melody of his writing. He will be 
a connoisseur’s poet. And he will be a t for 
those who love a sober distinction better any 
fine feathers. 

It was his good fortune that he found at the right 
time the right way to express himself, and that he 
lived long enough to put into ‘ The Testament of 
Beauty,’ together with his riper feelings, all that was 
valuable from his earlier years. 

In his work we shall find no passion that is not 
purified almost out of existence, but we shall find no 
easy effects nor any hint of vulgarity. There are no 
sudden flashes, no alarums and excursions, no thunder 
and lightning. Nor is there anything blatant, blaring, 
shocking or extravagant. 

We shall find in Robert Bridges’ work the sincere 
and polite exercise of a gentlemanly mind, a music 
which has been tested and found perfect by the most 
scrupulous ear, It will be ungrateful of us if we cry 
out for gifts which this poet could not give, when 
already he has given us so much. 


TROUT FISHING, 1930? 


By ARTHUR HOLMES 


ITH the bitter disappointment of last season 
still in the heart, the trout fisherman is more 


than ever anxious to know what the prospects 
are for 1930. If he be a city dweller, by this time 
urgent enquiry has been made of some amphibian 
friend in the water-meadows of the chalk-stream 
country; but should the friend be a wise man who 
has not allowed the inherent optimism of the angler 
to bedazzle his judgment, the answer will be non- 
committal. 

To appreciate the difficulty in arriving at any con- 
clusion it must be understood that ‘“ present” 
conditions have not so much bearing on the matter 
as ‘‘ past’’ so far as chalk-streams are concerned. 

The failure of 1929 and its attendant grief must 
really be referred to 1928 and more particularly to 
its latter end, which was characterized by a marked 
shortage of late autumn and winter rains, with the 
result that the springs which supply the chalk-streams 
were not properly filled. Moreover, very little rain 
fell in the first two months of 1929, at all times a 
misfortune, but especially so when following a dry 
winter, so we started last season with a very low 
water level and then endured the prolonged drought 
through the summer. 

Had it not been for the heavy growth of weeds, which 
when carefully cut acted as a dam, many rivers would 
have been unfishable; indeed, not a few, despite every 
care, were put completely out of action. And now for 
this year. 

The long extended drought of last summer was 
followed in the autumn by quite exceptional rainfall 
and floods and everything began to look rosy for the 
coming season. Wading across the meadows irt 
eighteen inches of water one met with trout doing 
a sort of grand tour two or three hundred yards from 
the river bed, evidently rejoicing in the change from 
the flat, tepid water of the summer.. The unwise would 
have assuredly foretold a coming splendid head of 
water, full springs and a fine fishing season in yiew; 
but when the rainfall statistics were published they 
proved that the actual amount of water deposited 
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only made up the normal supply for the year, then 
it was necessary to become reconciled to this fact, 
that we were in the same position as we should have 
been had the rainfall been evenly distributed through- 
‘out the year, and a normal rainfall left us still with 
unfilled springs. 

To add to the discomfort of this finding we have 
now to add the further fact that we have had scanty 
rains during the first two months of this year and the 
water level is distinctly low. ~ 

How, then, is the man on 
fellow angler in the city? 

No rainfall] from now on to the end of the season 
will have any effect upon the springs, so low water 
is bound to be the order of the day and in particular 
in those streams which are fed by high level springs. 
The luxuriant weed growth of last year, which provi- 
dentially allowed of keeping some head of water, has 
not shown itself so far, but that was to be expected 
after the tremendous scouring of the river bed by the 
floods last fall. 

What of the poor townsman when he hears a 
report of this nature direct from the water-meadows? 
Will he crumple in his chair? Will the call of the 
river be gradually drowned -by the clatter of street 
traffic—the hope that came with the first glimmer 
of April sunshine through dusty windows die? 

In all the uncertainty of life and the glorious uncer- 
tainty of fishing, the true angler is ever an optimist 
and so he will! set aside all that has been said: ‘‘ Qne 
never knows one’s luck.’’ And there are some things 
which make for heartening. 

The succession of Jow-water years has led to a 
falling off of the May-fly hatch. Perhaps that is rather 
too dogmatic, but the two would seem to run together. 
When the current is sluggish there is a tendency for 
a slimy film to form over the bottom: a succession 
of low-water years means that this deposit becomes 
measurably thick and it is not asking too much to 
suppose that the May-fly larva may be delayed thereby 
in hatching. 

At best they are pernickety creatures, hatching at 
unequal intervals even in good conditions, so why 
should not the slime still further add to the uncer- 
tainty of the hatch? The ‘ not less than two years ’’ 
of larval state may be extended to three or four. After 
the thorough cleansing of the river bottom by the 
floods the slime is gone: every piece of grave] is as 
clean as the proverbial whistle, so may we not look 
forward to a real May-fly hatch this season? It 
may be true that the same cleansing floods washed 
away a percentage of the larve, but others from a 
reach above may have been washed down to take 
their place and the optimism within one cries aloud 
that such has been the case and that ‘ big ’uns ”’ 
will be temptable and tempted successfully in due 
course; then, too, the clean river will mean clean, 
bright fish, good to do battle with, good to look upon 
and good to eat. 

Given a more normal type of summer with periodic 
refreshing showers and an absence of weeks on end 
of parching heat, in spite of all that is unpropitious 
1930 may yet prove an average year. 

“It has been stated that we have begun a cycle of 
normality as to weather conditions, so let us hope 
for the best, even if the Clerk of the Weather is 
heartily discredited by the angler (as, too, by the 
general public who holds both, however, to be much 
alike among those who jest with truth), and let 
the townsman have his flies sorted and his tackle in 
order and hold himself in readiness for the post-card 
that will tell him ‘‘ the fly is up and being taken.” 


the spot to answer his 


- Readers who have any difficulty in obtaining copies 
of the Sarurpay Review are asked to communicate 


direct with the Publisher, q King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 
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THE FILMS | 
A POOR PERFORMANCE 


By Mark Forrest 


Anna Christie. Directed by Clarence Brown. The Empire. 
Mamba. Directed by A. L. Rogell. The New Gallery. 


HENEVER a favourite whom the public 
wants to succeed fails, there is always a 


band of people who form ‘themselves into a 
choir and sing with great fervour one of two songs: 
the first is entitled, ‘‘ The play is no good,’’ and the 
other, ‘‘ She is miscast.’’ The former is the more 
popular, and various people who have only seen the 
film version of Eugene O’Neill’s ‘ Anna Christie’ 
have attempted to belittle the original work, because 
they are aware that they have been disappointed, 
The subject-matter of this play is not likely to appeal 
to the taste of everyone. This drab, sordid tale 
about a drunken bargee, an old trull, a young 
prostitute and an Irish braggart, which has the sea, 
the docks and coal for its background, is no story 
to brighten the flying hours, but such the theme 
is and Mr. O’Neill has dealt with it courageously, 
and, for him, simply. His characterization never 
errs and he discloses a section of humanity with 
great skill; whether one wants to make a closer 
acquaintance of that section is an entirely different 
matter, but there is, and should be, no doubt about 
the author’s power. The failure is Greta Garbo’s. 
Her voice, pitched almost as low as a man’s, barely 
alters a semitone throughout the picture, and in what 
is the great acting scene of the play, where she 
admits her past to her father and her suitor, she 
fails entirely to rise to the emotional heights which 
the part demands. 

She is, undoubtedly, miscast; but that is only 
another way of saying politely that she can’t play 
the part. Mr. Clarence Brown directs the picture 
and directs it well, but he fails to make anything 
out of Greta Garbo; indeed, I wonder whether the 
film would ‘‘ hold up’”’ at all without the very fine 
performance of Marie Dressler, who plays the old 
trull with a great sense of character and a certain 
technique. 

The chief, indeed the only importance of ‘ Mamba,’ 
which was at the New Gallery last week, is that 
it has been made by the new All-Technicolor process. 
There is still a certain haziness about the projection, 
and at times a harshness in the hues owing to the 
predominance of red, but the chief fault lies in the 
flesh tints; these nearly all through the film appear 
a trifle unnatural, whether due to the ‘‘ make-up ’’ of 
the players not being correct or to the process itself, 
I don’t know. 

Unfortunately the story which the company has 
decided to distinguish by thus photographing it in 
colour is so crude that it is difficult not to become 
impatient even with Mr. Charles Boyle, who photo- 
graphed it. Mamba, I believe, means a snake, but this is 
no animal film. It is a mixture of a ‘“‘penny dreadful” 
and a serial from a magazine for boys. Jean 
Hersholt plays the wealthy outcast white, who when 
he has nothing better to do wields ‘‘a_ pretty 
sjambok ’’ and spits everywhere but on the audience; 
Eleanor Boardman is cast for his aristocratic wife 
whom he has bought to make the officers in the forts 
in German East Africa pay some respect to him, 
and Ralph Forbes, as the German captain, who 
appears to be a bad shot even with a machine-gun, 
provides the third side of the triangle. There is a 
lot of flag-waving and saluting, interspersed with 
some incredible native dances, and every man—with 
the exception of the wealthy outcast white—behaves 
as a gentleman; at least as gentlemen behave in 
boys’ magazines, which is very inaccurately. 
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THE THEATRE 
“ MURDER MOST FOUL! ” 


By GILBERT WAKEFIELD 


Dishonoured Lady. By Margaret Ayer Barnes and 
Edward Sheldon. The Playhouse. 


HAT appears to be a form of violent, suicidal, 

W I hope merely temporary, insanity is 
spreading like an epidemic among the man- 

agers of our West End theatres. For years past 
they have appeared to believe, not that Shakespeare’s 
ys were written by Bacon, but that nobody wrote 
them, that there are no Shakespeare plays, that 
Shakespeare is simply a character in mythology, 
and that if there ever really were Shakespearean 
plays, all that survives of them is a small collection 
of brief, isolated passages which have been preserved 
by oral tradition. They heard rumours of alleged 
Shakespearean productions at a place called the 
Old Vic; but West End managers know better than 
to bother about rumours. There were things called 
“ Birthday Celebrations’’ at  Stratford-on-Avon 
during April; but these were obviously mere pious 
rites performed for the intellectual benefit of visiting 
Americans and the financial benefit of Stratford’s 
innkeepers. A film called ‘The Taming of the 
Shrew ’ was recently exhibited at the Pavilion, but 
this was evidently a mere coincidence of title; for 
obviously, if Shakespeare had been the author of it, 
his name would have been mentioned on the posters 
round the theatre—and it wasn’t. No, it was clear 
that no more survived of Shakespeare’s plays than 
survives of Sappho’s poems. And now somebody 
has found a copy of a tragedy called ‘ Hamlet,’ 
which appears to be quite indisputably one of the 
lost plays. Well, our West End managers are 
nothing if not patriotic; this play, they said, must 
be performed !—and performed it is about to be. 
Not just in one theatre, but in almost all the theatres. 
There is to be a veritable plague of Hamlets: Mr. 
Ainley’s Hamlet at the Haymarket (this will probably 
be very popular, after the long run of ‘ Mrs. 
Fraser’); the German Hamlet of Alexander Moissi 
(this will certainly be very fashionable); Mr. Gielgud’s 
Old Vic Hamlet; and the Hamlet of Mr. Gerald 
Lawrence at the Embassy. It is all very odd... . 
: Meanwhile, murder most foul and most unnatural 
is being committed nightly at the Playhouse, in an 
American melodrama called ‘ Dishonoured Lady.’ 
This play (which is obviously founded on a famous 
Scottish murder-trial) tells the story of Madeleine 
Cary, whose temperament is best, or at least most 
euphemistically, described in her own words: ‘‘ Men 
mean a great deal to me!’’ Her taste in men was 
sufficiently catholic to include a very dull, but very 
gentlemanly English marquis, and a dago cabaret- 
artist—a horrible, slimily good-looking creature in 
whose fatal fascination one would have hesitated 
to believe, but that he bore a strong resemblance 
to several of the most popular (with women) 
American film-stars. To this latter she is paying 
midnight visits—slipping secretly from her father’s 
house and returning before the servants are up— 
when she meets and falls in love with the marquis. 
His weakly silent personality has a violently reform- 
ative effect upon the lady. He stands, in her eyes, 
for ‘‘ honour, sincerity, gallantry ’’ (and very modestly 
and unpriggishly does Mr. George Curzon stand for 
these theatrically uninteresting qualities), So she 
ceases to visit her dago lover, and ‘‘ I’ll try for a 
change to be good!’’ she cries, reminding us that 
one of the authors of ‘ Dishonoured Lady ’ wrote the 
well-known play ‘Romance.’ But José Moreno is 


not so easily disposed of, since (quite incredibly) he 
wants her as his wife. When she hesitates, he hits her 
on the mouth (thereby providing the most interesting, 
surprising and original incident of the whole play) 
and commands her to visit him that night. To 
silence her ex-lover, Madeleine borrows a bottle of 
her father’s medicine, which contains strychnine, 
visits Moreno in the middle of the night, and... 
well, in the Playhouse version, she merely 
takes advantage of his momentary absence 
from the room (he had gone to put 
on a_ particularly revolting dressing-gown) to 
empty the strychnine into his coffee-cup. Moreno 
dies (Mr. Harold Huth, dazzlingly dagoish through- 
out the play, acted very finely in his death scene), 
and Madeleine is accused of the murder, tried, and 
acquitted—thanks to a friend (platonic, this time) 
who commits perjury to provide an alibi. 

Now, I have already mentioned that in writing 
this story of Madeleine Cary, the authors obviously 
had in mind the history of another Madeleine, who 
was tried and acquitted on a similar charge of 
poisoning in Edinburgh in 1857. But the facts and 
circumstances of that earlier tragedy are utterly 
inconsistent with the life of a young woman in 
contemporary New York; and that is one of the 
reasons why ‘ Dishonoured Lady’ is so ineffective 
as a play. For instance, in 1857 if the daughter of 
a well-to-do Scottish family were known to have had a 
lover, she was socially disgraced and lost all chance 
of making a good, solid, respectable marriage. But 
can one truthfully say the same of a woman living in 
New York in 1930? Obviously, no; whieh means that 
the motive which explains the 1857 murder is 
inadequate to explain the ‘ Dishonoured Lady.’ 

Unfortunately, it is also for the most part rather 
feeble stuff theatrically. And here, in fairness to 1 
authors, I must mention that, in the version at t!: 
Playhouse, a certain episode (I have indicated where 
it comes by the conventional explanatory dots) has 
Béen omitted. Possibly the censor was insistent; 
or it may be that the omitted incident was considered 
likely to be found offensive by the Brgtish public. 
But whatever the cause, the fact remains that to 
omit it was to rob ‘Dishonoured Lady ’ of the scene 
which must have been dramatically its most sen- 
sational, and may well have been its psychologically 
most interesting, episode. Indeed, the rest of the 
play might possibly be regarded as a mere frame 
for this particular scene; and a frame without a 
picture is likely to be a. dull thing. It certainly is 
at the Playhouse. The writing is uninspired, pre- 
tentious (like the title of the play), and cackles too 
much for a drama that relies entirely on incident. 


And the English way in which the play is acted and . 


presented emphasizes, rather than conceals, its 
feebleness. An American company of competent, 
well-drilled actors might have put some “ pep ”’ into 
the duller scenes. Indeed, Mr. Hartley Power (an 
American actor) showed what the right sort of 
acting can do with even commonplace material; for 
he talked so quickly and so noisily that the sense of 
his short scene was conveyed to us by mere dramatic 
sound, rather than by actual words. The rest of 
the company murdered the play by flattery. They 
acted it quietly, seriously, respectfully, in accordance 
with the best traditions of the Playhouse. Miss Fay 
Compton, in particular, exposes the absurdity of 
almost all her lines, simply by speaking them intelli- 
gently. Her performance seemed to me _ quite 
faultless; but it did the play irreparable harm. And 
a beautiful performance by Mr. C. V. France passed 
virtually unnoticed, simply because he resolutely 
refused to over-act. In short, the moral of the 
whole thing is this: if we must have second-rate 
American melodramas, we must also have second-rate 
American acting to ‘‘ put them over.’’ Whether we 
really need to have them is another matter. 
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LITERARY COMPETITIONS—220 
Set By G. Gorpon YOUNG 


A. With the object of encouraging tourists to visit 
this country, the head of a travel agency asked a 
number of famous writers to supply him with material 
for a new ‘ Brighter Guide to Great Britain.’ We 
offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize 
of Half a Guinea for an extract (not exceeding 250 
words) for a guide to some place in the reader’s own 
district as it might have been written by any famous 
novelist, critic or journalist. 


B. Mr. Masefield, on his appointment as Poet 
Laureate, declared that he could not ‘‘ write verses 
to order.”’ Yet it would be good to have some poems 
in the Masefield manner on such occasions of national 
interest as the Eton and Harrow match, Bank Holiday, 
a by-election, or the visit to this country of a Holly- 
wood film star. We therefore offer a First Prise of 
One Guinea and a half and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for a poem (not exceeding 20 lines) on one of 
these subjects in a style worthy of the new Laureate. 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed 
by the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, 
and addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 
q King Street, London, W.C.z2 (e.g., this week : LITERARY 
2004 or LITERARY 2208). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper 
only. Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every, fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on the MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of the 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 


adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on 
Monday, May 26. The results will be announced 
in the issue of May 31. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 218 
Set spy Sir CHARLES PETRIE 


A. It is one of the tragedies of history that the 
“Popular Press,’’ as we know it to-day, is of such 
recent date that we are unable to discover what attitude 
was adopted by the man-in-the-street, whose views, 
of course, it always reflects, towards the great crises 
of the past. For the purpose of this competition, how- 
ever, it is assumed to have been in existence in 1745, 
and the SatuRDay REvIEw offers a First Prise of One 
Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a 
leading article of not more than 250 words such as 
would have appeared on the morning after it became 


known in London that the victorious Jacobite army had 
reached Derby. 


B. It is announced that a Society for the Abolition 
of Superfluous Courtesy in business has been estab- 
lished in Berlin, and to assist the branch which will 
doubtless soon be formed in London, the SaTURDAY 

IEW offers a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a few hints to a 
young business man, written in blank verse, in the 
style of the advice of Polonius to Laertes. 


REPORT FROM SIR CHARLES PETRIE 


218a. Nearly all the entries in this competition 
attained a high standard, and it has not been easy 
to estimate their relative merit. Personally, 1 cannot 
help thinking that the Popular Press, with its eye 
on net sales, would have played for safety and made 
no allusion to the subject at all; in fact, had any 
competitor sent in a leading article entitled ‘ Shop 
Early for Xmas,’ I should have felt constrained to 
give him the prize. 

Athos openly espoused the Jacobite cause, and 
several other competitors were equally fervent 
Hanoverians; but as the Popular Press, though sup- 
porting King George, would certainly have left itself 
a loop-hole, in case Prince Charles Edward did finally 
prove successful, the first prize must go to W. G. 
and the second to Bébé. 


FIRST PRIZE 


It hath ever been considered the function of a news- 
letter to furnish news, not to comment thereon: the 
Pillory standing convenient as a reminder to the 
contumacious. But not even the Pillory can deter the 
managers of this newsletter from reminding those 
who (under God) are responsible for the governance 
of the realm that there is an assemblage of bare- 
breech’d ruffians at Derby, no more than a week’s 
march from the capital : that the insolent springald who 
leads, and would fain command, them, hath had him- 
self proclaimed James the Eighth at every market 
cross: that General Cope’s great victory at Preston- 
pans seems about to be followed by others : that there 
is a run on the Bank of England: and that the Tongue 
of Fame spreads curious reports of the whereabouts 
of the Crown Jewels. All these news we proffer to 
the Secretary of State, with our humble duty: and if 
he would play the huckster, let him in return give us 
the motions of.our invisible defenders. 

Somewhere in this realm lurk the troops that broke 
the French at Dettingen. Somewhere moulder the 
standards which have traversed, like meteurs, the 
trembling Low Countries. Somewhere are veterans 
who still remember, with a thrill of pride, the days of 
Corporal John, and youngsters who would fain 
emulate their deeds. We know not where, but we 
know that the Pretender is at Derby. Will the 
Secretary of State answer, or, like Baal, is he asleep? 

W. G. 


SECOND PRIZE 


We doubt whether history furnishes a parallel to 
the amazing news that startles the world—the arrival 
of a victorious army of nearly six thousand men, in 
the town of Derby. Report states five hundred cavalry 
are among this number, and their objective is London 
itself. 

While no patriot can square the Scottish Rebellion 
with his conscience, yet none whose blood is still 
warm within his veins can read unmoved the accounts 
of the tremendous enthusiasm of the Highlanders for 
the romantic and beloved figure of ‘‘ Bonnie Prince 
Charlie.”’ 

His triumphal entry into the midland town has 
been in the nature of a Crusade; but while sympa- 
thizing with his ambition to regain the kingdom of his 
forefathers, we see no reason to suppose that he will 
be successful, as the English are not as enamoured 
of the Prince as the Scots. He would be well advised 
to pause ere he advances further south, for His 
Majesty’s Government have prepared a strong counter- 
attack that may well prove disastrous for the Jacobite 
army. English memories of the Royal House of 
Stuart have been too recently darkened to respond 
lightly to the glamour of the Prince’s charm. Romance 
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and chivalry are not dead, but loyal subjects of the 
King are entitled to the protection of their ordered 
lives within the State, from inroads of this nature. 

None will accuse us of upholding the doctrine of 
revolution, yet we confess to a sneaking sympathy for 
the man in the national limelight at this crisis. 


BEBE 


218B. This competition proved a popular one, 
though several entries were little more than para- 
phrases of the original. There was, too, considerable 
difference of opinion as to the object of the new 
society, and some competitors took the view that it 
is to encourage definite rudeness. This, however, is 
hardly the case. 

The first prize goes to James Hall and the second 
to J. Ewing. Of the less fortunate entries the best 
were those of W. G. and Desmond. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Plain be thy speech, embroider’d not at all, 
Nor tinselled o’er with Please ; Your Pardon; Thanks. 
Yield to thy betters (haply finding such) 
A casual ear and ponderous consent, 
As if thy judgment swift compliance curb’d. 
Play not the lackey much : let swing the door 
That’s served thy turn. Address thee to thy peers 
The swift command, the sudden Go thou! Come! 
That doth obedience rouse, forerunning thought. 
And in thy character: withhold thy pen 
From all that savours homage, deference, 
And mean sequacity—This be thy theme: 
Indifference leaven’d with civility. 
So. will suspicions of extortion—tricks— 
Apt to the mind of every trafficker— 
To sleep be lulled.—Be brusque, and fear not; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou shalt not lack respect of any man. 
James 


SECOND PRIZE 


Give thy thoughts no tongue 
Unless they bear on business. Ancient forms 
As ‘‘ Sir, good-morrow. How do you to-day ?”’ 
Are empty verbiage, for thy master’s health 
Will none the better be nor worse for thy 
Plausive enquiries. Yea, such sayings as 
‘*T hope you scap’d the storm ’’ are vain and void, 
Since what is past is past, and, logic teaches, 
Is no fit subject of our hopes. To thank 
Liftman or porter for a service done 
Is all superfluous, seeing they are paid 
At union rates, and no civility 
Of thine will put one doit more in their pouch. 
To linger at the door and cleanse thy shoon 
Is a fool’s notion, for bethink thee, wherefore 
Are charwomen brought in? May’st let them earn 
What is disburséd on them. Correspondence 
As heretofore in use is largely futile. 
The opening: ‘‘ Dear Sir, we are in receipt 
Of your esteeméd favour of the tenth 
Instant, and in reply we beg to state. . .”’ 
Is wasteful ceremony. ‘‘ Yours to hand ”’ 
Suffices, then the information sought 
Put tersely. Proffering seats to clients 
Is using them like fools, since eyne are theirs 
Chairs to discern, and they have mastery 
Of all their motions. To sum up, good youth, 
Waste not thy time, ’tis thine employer’s; he 
If he be wise, will look to thee for naught 
But that which strictly and exclusively 
Profit and loss concerns. 

J. Ewinc 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


‘]_ The Editor of the Saturvay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on 
matters of public interest, though he disclaims responsi. 

bility alike for the opinions themselves and the manner 

of their expression. 


Letters on topical subjects, intended for publicati 
same week, should reach him on Tuesdey, = 


MR. HECHT’S ECONOMICS 


SIR,—May I reply to the six complaints which 
Mr. Hecht makes in regard to my review of his book? 

(1) As a benefit of competition, I instanced better 
provision of seats in the ‘‘ combine ”’ trains and 
buses, which followed the appearance of ‘‘ pirate ” 
vehicles. Mr. Hecht suggests that extra seating would 
have been provided in any case in order to attract 
more passengers and to augment the profits of Lord 
Ashfield’s undertaking. Since rush-hour travelling, 
at all events, is a matter of choice, I say that, if the 
monopoly had remained unbroken, as many passen- 
gers as possible would have been squashed together in 
the erect position. That the strap-hanger has not dis- 
appeared altogether is quite true: London traffic com. 
petition has been severely restricted by Act of 
Parliament. 

(2) Mr. Hecht, in his book, wrote as follows: 
‘** She [i-e. ‘‘ every intelligent woman ’’] knows that 
the price of milk, butter. . . and thousands of house- 
hold articles is practically the same in hundreds of 
shops, whether she deals at those which are situated 
in the better or poorer districts; whether she lives in 
Mayfair or Hoxton.’’ If I was wrong in taking this 
for an assertion that prices are virtually the same 
all over London, the author’s ambiguity in phrasing 
is to blame. 

(3) Difference between “‘ self-interest or a desire 
to better one’s condition ’’ and ‘‘ conflict of individual 
interests or a desire to do so at the expense of 
others ”’ is less ‘‘ obvious ” than Mr. Hecht fancies. 
With those already having moderate material com- 
forts, desire to better condition is often prompted by 
spirit of rivalry. Does carless Mrs. Smith want her 
husband to buy a new car for its own sake or to best 
Mrs. Brown, whose car is old? . 

(4) Mr. Hecht’s assumption ‘of a physiological 
law telling us to live on home-grown food strikes me 
as futile. May I eat apples from my own garden but 
not those grown in Australia? If my diet is to be 
confined to what ‘‘ nature’ has provided, must I 
eat the crab variety while eschewing the Blenheim 
Orange? Am I to ban the potato because it is not 
an indigenous plant? By ‘‘ home ’’ does Mr. Hecht 
mean his county, his country, the Empire or the con- 
tinent of Europe? Surely there are reasons enough 
for encouraging our agriculture without dragging 
‘* nature ’’ into the question. 

(5) It is never any use debating with one who 
writes of the ‘‘ Malthusian bogey.” But it is signifi- 
cant that when children brought profit to parents by 
working in mines and factories there was a high birth 
rate. For the rest, French statistics show that birth 
control is relaxed in those sections of the community 
where family allowances are paid. Were I a French- 
man I should approve of family allowances. As an 
Englishman I doubt their expediency. a 

(6) Mr. Hecht calls it ‘‘ the acme of perversity 
because I hint that transfer of capital and labour to 
employments more profitable than those of shipping, 
mining or the cotton trade implies mobility of capital 
and labour. What else could it imply? Capital and 
labour are in part mobile and in part immobile. When 
Mr. Hecht urges transfer from one set of industries 
to another, he overlooks the immobile part; but his 
proposals would mean fresh unemployment, or inferior 
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employment, over a period of years for many skilled 
workers, and permanent loss of all that capital, which 
is the yard, colliery or mill. On this subject of mobility 
and immobility the author shows in his eleventh 
chapter that he has put out of mind the moral he 
was inculcating in chapter four. 
I am, etc., 
Your REVIEWER 


‘ FIDDLESTICKS 


SIR,—Having read certain comments which, under 
the caption ‘ Fiddlesticks,’ appeared in your issue of 
May 10, I beg leave to reply that any person who, 
in this year 1930, supposes that arguments against 
the Stratford man, and for de Vere’s intimate con- 
nexion with the Shakespearean plays and sonnets, 
can be disposed of by such airily contemptuous 
methods, is either so hide-bound by prejudice as to 
be impermeable to, or so little informed in the matter 
as to be ignorant of, the full case against Shakespeare, 
as it now stands. In common with Hamlet’s “ by- 
and-by,’’ such epithets as ‘‘ amazing, gratuitous, 
impertinent,”” and the rest, are easily said, since they 
call for neither knowledge, intelligence nor thought. 
| should appreciate more my critic’s opinion that my 
researches into Elizabethan literature might have been 
continuously fruitful in real discoveries, did not the 
flattering implication collide with an indisputable fact 
—for which, however, my present opponent is not, 
[ think, responsible—that the SatuRpDay Review has 
denied, hitherto, a shred of merit to even a single 
one of the three books that I have written, as yet, 

Shakespearean drama. 

Finally, let me observe that neither I, nor my fellow 
workers, are to be turned aside from our chosen 
course by bludgeonings with fiddlesticks, or any 
weapons other than reasoning far more cogent than 
that here advanced against my own. Our case for 
de Vere, which every month of further research 
powerfully strengthens, is fast gaining converts among 
the many thoughtful and open-minded people who 
are wholly dissatisfied with the Stratfordian case: 
and such progress can be hindered, if at all, only by 
an examination and exposure far more detached, 
judicial, just and searching than that concerning which 
lam now compelled to pen these few words of rebuke. 

I am, etc., 
Percy ALLEN 


P.S. In part revelation of my opponent’s wholly 
uscrupulous method, let me add this. My critic 
remarks : ‘* Actor is written all over them ”’ (i.e., the 
plays); but he deliberately conceals from your readers 
my detailed argument, in cap. V, that Oxford acted 
occasionally ‘‘kingly parts in sport,” in his own 
Shakespearean plays, and that Greene’s reference to 
Shakescene ‘‘ bombasting out a blank verse’”’ is 
aimed, not at an actor turned author, but, as the very 
word ‘‘ bombast ” implies, to an author (Oxford) 
turned actor. 

P. A. 

19 Middleway, 

Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W.11 


FULHAM AND AFTER 


SIR,—After a whirlwind campaign, in which Lord 
Beaverbrook and some of the leading lights of the 
Liberal Party took no small part, the Conservative 
candidate at Fulham was only just able to win back, 
by the slender majority of 240, the seat he lost last 
May. When one recollects that at the elections of 
1922, 1923 and 1924 he was returned by majorities 
of 6,665, 1,278 and 5,403 respectively, it is quite 
plain that there is nothing to crow about. Nor can 
it be legitimately claimed that it was a decisive 
victory for the cause of Empire Trade. 


It is true that, beyond receiving a pious letter from 
Mr. Baldwin, wishing him success, and the assistance 
of an eleventh-hour speech by Mr. Amery, the 
support of the leaders of the Party was conspicuous 
by its absence. If Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues 
are really sincere in their professed advocacy | of 
Empire Trade, it was the bounden duty of one or 
other of them to have been on Sir Cyril Cobb’s 
platform each night during the campaign. But 
no doubt the reason of this extraordinary abstention 
on their part was due to the fact that Sir Cyril has 
no great faith in Mr. Baldwin’s new political love, for 
in an interview given to one of the London news- 
papers, he openly said that ‘‘ he intentionally re- 
frained from making any reference to the Referendum 
in his address.” 

In view of this latest exhibition of inept and spine- 
less leadership, it is not surprising that dissatisfaction 
is being openly expressed by many Conservatives. 

Further, the opposition so far given in the House 
of Commons by Conservatives to the predatory 
proposals of the Budget is far from encouraging; 
and it is ridiculous for ex-ministers, as one after 
another are now doing, to preach economy, when they 
so lamentably failed to practise same when in office, 
in spite of the very explicit statement contained in 
Mr. Baldwin’s election address of 1924 that ‘‘ the 
most rigid economy in administration is essential.’’ 

If ever the Conservative Party makes itself 
responsible for the use of the Referendum it must 
have most fatal results on its future fortunes. Sir 
Abe Bailey in a speech at Johannesburg last month 
well said that ‘‘ it is a wrong procedure, it is not 
the strongest type of leadership, it is un-English, 
it is not statesmanship, it is gambling.”’ 

It is not too late to withdraw the proposal to intro- 
duce so perilous and far-reaching a reform in our 
Constitution, and, unless it be withdrawn, many 
thousands of Conservative votes will go unrecorded 
at the next general election whenever that event 
may take place. 

I am, etc., 
ERNEST JAMES 
Arthog, Hawthorn Road, 
Wallington, Surrey 


CANDOUR ABOUT CANADA 


SIR,—In your review of my book ‘ Modern Canada,’ 
the statement that I ‘‘ wrote that the trade of 1929 
was the largest on record ” is inaccurate and mislead- 
ing. My statement reads ‘‘ for the fiscal year 1929.”’ 
A reference to Government publications will show that 
the term “‘ fiscal year ’”’ refers to the twelve months 
ending March 31 of the year mentioned: I imagine 
that your reviewer has a copy of ‘ Canada 1930’ on his 
shelves, and I refer him to page 118 for confirmation 
of my statement. The figures quoted in the review are 
for the fiscal year 1930, are preliminary estimates, and 
have no bearing on my statement regarding the fiscal 
year 1929. As my book went to press months before 
the fiscal year 1930 closed, I was unable to discuss the 
trade of the year. So far as facts are concerned, my 
statement is correct: the adverse balance of the year 
ending March 31, 1930, will be discussed in the new 
edition following the publication of the final estimates. 
Beyond this point I have no complaint : the review was 
scupulously fair. 

I am, etc., 
HARPER Cory 

Farleigh Rectory, 

Whyteleafe, Surrey 


[My apologies to ‘Mr. Cory. In a book, published 
in April, 1930, I inadvertently took 1929 to mean 1929. 
The misreading arises from the method of making 
the return of trade for nine months of 1928 and three 
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months of 1929 the return for the fiscal year 1929. 
Why not make the return for 1928-9? Then no one 
would be misled. I only mentioned what I thought 
was a mistaken anticipation because I think ‘ Modern 
Canada’ likely to become an accepted work of 
reference.—YouR REVIEWER. ] 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


SIR,—Permit the worm to turn; for though Mr. 
Smalman-Smith’s attack is directed against competi- 
tion-setters in general, it is to my vile body that he 
administers his most resounding thwacks. 

It is extremely difficult for a writer to be absolutely 
sure of conveying his exact meaning. His words inevit- 
ably shape themselves in a certain context of thought 
and he cannot foresee how they will strike readers 
ignorant of that context. For example, Mr. Smalman- 
Smith will find, if he has the patience to read so far, 
that I am not clear as to what he had in mind when 
he wrote the fourth and fifth paragraphs of his letter, 
so that he and I are accomplices in misleading reticence. 
But let us not be discouraged. Acts of Parliament are 
regularly so obscure that their meaning has to ba 
interpreted by the Courts, and where the elect of the 
nation fail, how can I, how can even Mr. Smalman- 
Smith, hope to succeed? 

In my own case, I invited competitors to devise a 
timely message of congratulation from a person of 
eminence in his time and place, and in my report 
found myself obliged to explain that I meant them to 
choose a person of eminence and concoct a message in 
his name. Even in the light of experience, I still think 
that this was the natural meaning to attribute to my 
words, but Mr. Smalman-Smith takes it as a matter 
of course that I did not properly disclose the contents 
of my mind. The charge would be proved had he pointed 
to some ambiguity which a person of sufficient intelli- 
gence to set a competition ought to have corrected. 


But Mr. Smalman-Smith condemns me without exam- 


ining my language or considering the alternative 
hypothesis that competitors attributed to me subtleties 
of meaning of which my simplicity is incapable. 

Worse follows. I failed to plead guilty to a more 
serious charge. Fictitious characters are admitted as 
having been persons of eminence in their time and place 
and Mr. Smalman-Smith enquires ‘‘under what reason- 
able ruling ’’ their admission is possible. Well, I did 
not admit them. The names were put forward by com- 
petitors. I did no more than report the fact and Mr. 
Smalman-Smith—unless I have failed to apprehend the 
contents of his mind—accuses me of committing the 
offence. I am bound to add that when I set the com- 
petition I should have said that a person of eminence, 
etc., meant an actual person. In the light of certain 
entries I now. realize that Mr. Pickwick, for example, 
could be described as an eminent person in early nine- 
teenth-century England. But a point which I may be 
pardoned for overlooking in advance must have been as 
clear as crystal to one who, like Mr. Smalman-Smith, 
has had the advantage of reading my report, so I can 
only conclude that I have not appreciated what was 
in his mind. 

But my gravest offence—if I have rightly interpreted 
Mr. Smalman-Smith’s intention in giving it the damn- 
ing emphasis of italics—is that finding that some com- 
petitors had apprehended my meaning and others had 
not, I classed them accordingly. What more obvious, 
what more candid? And yet, for reasons which Mr. 
Smalman-Smith does not disclose, my simple dichotomy 
has threatened his hyacinthine locks. Let me assure Mr. 
Smalman-Smith that I have never done violence to a 
lock in my life, and let me beg him, out of decent feeling 
for a poor journalist struggling to live virtuously, so 
far to disclose his mind as to show me how I was 
almost responsible for the destruction of what remains 
of his crowning glory. 

While expressing my gratitude for the elegant 
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addendum which Mr. Smalman-Smith has offered me 

may I point out that it is superfluous. The competitors 

who fell into error were, in fact, disqualified and were 

not fined; but—to reveal the whole contents of my 

mind to Mr. Smaiman-Smth—I am not sure that } 

ought to be equally merciful to hostile correspondents, 
I am, etc., 


HAROLD STAnnarp 
The Atheneum, S.W.1 


FISCAL UNION 


SIR,—On all sides one reads that our overseas 
sessions are opposed to, and will fight to the last 
ditch, any party policy of united fiscal action calculated 
to interfere with their economic development or terri. 
torial industrialization. Those who, like myself, are 
in constant and intimate contact with overseas Britons, 
realize how much political capital has been, and .wil] 
still be, made by deliberate misrepresentations of these 
perspectives. 

One has but to cast back to the proceedings of past 
Imperial conferences to learn why and how thesq 
impressions have been brought about. Statesmanship 
has been lacking in the preparation, direction and 
handling of these all-important gatherings, the out- 
come of whose deliberations held such potential Imperial 
results. Permanent and other officials with absolutely 
no knowledge whatsoever of the various and varied 
local conditions, etc., the essential requirements, have 
been permitted to dominate, sway and eventually send 
away in disgust and empty handed the representatives 
of our overseas dominions and colonies. In colonial 
vernacular, ‘‘ the door has been banged in our faces, 
our best interests consigned to hell and our accredited 
representatives stultified in every way in the eyes of 
our people.’’ In this connexion it cannot be too 
forcibly pointed out that there is a grim and earnest 
determination on the part of our overseas dominions 
to never again permit to return the ante 1919 times, 
practices, departmental puerilities and similar attempted 
dragoonings. 

The dominions are awake and alive to the fact that 
the child is now father of the man, with its affection, 
deep-seated loyalty and anxiety for mutually beneficial 
co-operation unshakable and, au fond, stronger than 
ever before, the more so because they sense the vital 
necessity for an even closer union to oust a common 
alien foe from capturing the Imperial markets. All 
they ask for is to be treated as true Imperialists, given 
a square deal in the light of changed conditions with 
an elimination of all governmental anachronisms, 
fetishes and shibboleths. They ask to be allowed, 
across the counsel table, to talk heart to heart, arrive 
at a basis of mutually beneficial understanding with a 
view to bring about the changes essential and vital 
in our fiscal system. Very far’ from opposing or 
fighting any suggestions for these changes, they will 
very gladly welcome them if put forward upon the 
basis I have referred to above. They will not, of 
course, cannot, in fact, tie themselves down to) purely 
‘negative pledges impossible of practical realization 
and rendering nugatory all opportunities for a wider 
measure of mutually beneficial action such as is now 
offered by the United Empire Party. 

Lord Beaverbrook hails from the colonies, knows 
what he is talking about, understands his subject 
better than anyone else. His voice, which has been 
crying in a wilderness hitherto, has been heard, 
marked and inwardly digested with the results now 
before us. The debt due to him by the Mother Country 
and her overseas possessions can never be amortized, 
and only history can, and will, sufficiently write his 
epitaph therefor. 

I am, etc., 
NomaD 

Royal Empire Society, 

18 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2 
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IN GENERAL 


HE sequels of literary success are many and, 
T: suppose, sweet. It gave me some pleasure 
last week to observe two of the unmistakable 
aureoles of glory forming themselves round the 
genially solemn head of Mr. J. B. Priestley: for 
on Thursday, passing through a far-flung outpost of 
suburbia, I noticed a little green tea-shop which bore 
the sign of ‘‘ The Good Companions,”’ and on Satur- 
day morning I opened my newspaper to find that 
Mr. Priestley, the evening before, had béen replying 
to the toast of ‘‘ Literature’ at the dinner of the 
Royal Literary Fund. If this be not Fame, what is? 
But I was less pleased when I came to examine 
Mr. Priestley’s reported remarks as the spokesman 
of Literature. Admittedly, public dinners seldom pro- 
vide a feast of reason, as the broadcasting on such 
occasions usually makes abundantly clear, and 
it would be ingenuous to treat the pronouncement of 
toasters and toasted as seriously as they are uttered. 
Strange things, indeed, are heard by the hovering 
Muses who annually descend to listen to the speeches 
at the banquet of the Royal Academy. Still, Mr. 
Priestley is a Yorkshireman and says what he means, 
even in the presence of a toast-master. So we may 
fairly infer that he meant what he said when he 
remarked, as apparently he did, that it was a mystery 
to him ‘‘ why people who found life duller and drabbeér 
than their neighbours should ever write at all instead 
of exercising their liver.’’ This followed upon some 
general remarks to the effect that, whereas before the 
war we used to have the optimists and the pessimists 
in literature, after the war we had a third class known 
(to whom, he did not say) as the ‘ depressionists,’’ 
and that ‘‘ the optimists believed all things good and 
lovely, but the pessimists believed there were no 
good or lovely things in the world.’’ 

This last remark seems such a naive valuation of 
forces that I can hardly believe Mr. Priestley was 
really saying what he thought; but that linking of 
certain classes of literature with the state of the 
liver is one of those bluff affectations of hearty com- 
mon-sense that truckle to a vulgar and lazy habit of 
mind, and should stand condemned. If the age is 
sick, if men around us are starved of beauty, stinted 
in happiness, or bereft of faith, these are facts and 
circumstances which call aloud for men to write about, 
and in so doing, to face. These are things obvious to 
many men whose livers and kidneys, eyes and brains, 
are in capital condition, and it is foolish to imply that 
the art of letters should be practised only by the 
apparently eupeptic, who can be counted on to find 
“life ’’ brighter and cheerier ‘‘ than their neigh- 
bours.’” That way lies complacency ; and in literature, 
in politics, in friendship, complacency is the enemy. 

However, Mr. Priestley saluted with pleasure the 
passing of the post-war period; and, modestly, I 
reciprocate his gesture. The nineteen-twenties are 
dead, and probably they have few mourners. When 
the ’thirties of this century have advanced a little 
further, it may be possible to get a clearer perspective 
of their preceding decade; but even already the 
‘twenties have begun to take on a character of their 
own. The early childhood of our twentieth century 
ran along with a surface happiness; even if the living 
core of the Victorian age, its moral conviction and 
moral purpose, had died (was it in South Africa ?), the 
shell of unquestioning security remained intact. That 
shell was badly cracked in the golden summer of 
1914, shattered beyond all recovery by the drum-fire 
on the Somme in 1916, and something new was born 
in that terrible adolescence, when, between 1917 and 
the midsummer of 1919, men were swung from despair 
to hope, from hope to disillusion. And that something, 
a disenchantment, a self-doubting, a distrust of high 


words and fine gesture, lived on into the ’twenties, 
to veil the minds of all too many of the most sensitive 
minds by then coming into their maturity. That veil, 
that sense of frustration and futility, may well come 
to be seen as the most characteristic feature in the 
rising literature of the post-war period. Examples 
can only be arbitrary, but a decade which could point 
to ‘The Waste Land’ or ‘ The Hollow Men’ as 
poems, to ‘ Those Barren Leaves’ as a novel, which 
can exemplify its tortured vitality, is not a decade 
without character. 

What is emerging from it, who can yet say? Mr. 
T. S. Eliot, as his latest poems, ‘ Ash Wednesday,’ 
go to show, is painfully emerging from the inner 
desolation he has voiced for so many less gifted 
or less courageous than himself; Mr. Huxley, on the 
other hand, seems still to be rushing frenziedly against 
the bars of his spiritual cage. But within a very few 
years now, it is safe to prophesy, ‘‘ creative ’’ litera- 
ture will be freeing itself from the self-inflicted bonds 
of the ’twenties. For men are beginning to feel able 
to lay aside the memories of the ordeal of disenchant- 
ment. To some extent, I think, the flood of war books 
in all European countries, written by men of the 
veiled generation, represents an effort to get rid of 
the incubus, to write the thing out of themselves. 
* Good-bye to All That ’ is not merely the title of one 
man’s book; the impatience of the phrase, its desire 
to have done with something—to move forward— 
anywhere out of the mists—is symptomatic of the 
turn in the general mode of thought. 

So Mr. Priestley’s vaguely defined class of ‘‘ depres- 
sionists ’’ is not likely to vex him long. True, the 
so-called war books are quite likely to be an important 
current in the stream of our literature for quite a 
long time yet, although they will probably become 
less concerned with the concrete, physical phenomena 
of war, and more with the after-results on the indivi- 
dual and the community. But this may surely be 
regarded as a sign of health renewed, vitality regained. 
It may not be quite such a simple process as Mr. 
Priestley’s ‘‘ exercising their liver ’’ seems to suggest, 
but it is, I think, a good deal more natural. The 
values of literature, as of the life it mirrors and 
guides, are far subtler than this eupeptic criterion 
could readily gauge. Carlyle’s manner may have been 
the direct result of dyspepsia, but the stuff and sub- 
stance of his criticism of his age had nothing to do 
with that. Life is not so simple as the liver. 

Quincunx 


EHEU FUGACES !—NEW STYLE 


By Roy BisHop 


HIS is the age of the Rubbish Dump, 
The Nigger Band and the Petrol Pump; 
This is the age of the Motor Hearse— 
And yet—the poets still write verse. 
Five years before 
Victoria died 
Into the world 
I came to bide. 


Gladstone was still 

A platform stumper, 
And I’ve watched Fry 
And Victor Trumper. 

I have fought in the War 
And have read in books 
How the British Army 
Got drunk—Gadzooks ! 
Now I’m only 
Thirty-five, 

But, Lord, what a time 
I’ve been alive. 
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NEW NOVELS 


...& Co. By J. R. Block. Translated by 
C. K. Scott-Moncrieff. Gollancz. 8s. 6d. 
Seven Bobsworth. By J. D. Beresford. Faber. 7s. 
No. Walls of Jasper. By J. Cannan. Benn 7s. 6d. 


T is a coincidence that ‘ . . . & Co.’ should have 

been published here so soon after ‘ Singermann,’ 
for the parallel between the two books is remarkably 
close. Both are large-scale novels dealing with 
Jewish business life; in both cases we are shown a 
family transplanted from the country of their birth 
and successfully struggling against odds in alien 
surroundings; and both, significantly enough, end 
on a similar note: the younger generation, no 
longer satisfied with the racially and occupationally 
narrow outlook of their elders. But the technique is 
not quite the same. ‘ Singermann’ seemed to have 
crystallized in episodes which radiated from the main 
stem of the narrative. ‘... & Co.’ is built up 
solidly, stratum upon stratum. And while ‘ Singer- 
mann ’ revealed its modern origin in verbal and other 
devices, some, at least, of which could hardly be 
older than ‘ Ulysses,’ the diction of ‘ . . . & Co.’ is 
almost classical in its freedom from neologisms. 
For, as the bulk of the story is concerned with 
the period between 1870 and 1880, the aim of the 
author has been rather to reproduce the speech of 
a past epoch, and the style is close-knit to the verge 
of obscurity. But as a rule it is distinguished by 
graphic suggestiveness, due to the author’s adroit 
handling of his wide vocabulary. We refer the 
reader, in particular, to pages 227-234, where a scene 
in a Montmartre dancing-hall fifty years ago is recon- 
structed with an imaginative feeling for atmosphere. 

We have drawn special attention to these details 
of style and structure because they seem to us more 
important than a bald synopsis of the actual story. 
But the story itself is the work of a writer who 
possesses a deep insight into human character and 
a rare ability to trace the sociological factors by 
which human destinies are swayed. And one of 
the subtlest features of a book, which is by no means 
. lacking in subtleties, is the portrayal of the relation- 
ship between Joseph Simler and Héléne Le Pleynier. 

The translation of a book so varied as this presents 
more points of interest than can be fully discussed 
here. It is, however, necessary to say that as a 
translator the late C. K. Scott-Moncrieff showed 
that intelligent grasp of English idiom which should 
form the stock-in-trade of every English translator, 
but so seldom does. A comparison of his version 
with the French original is recommended as an object- 
lesson to all those who intend undertaking similar 
tasks. From it they will see how he, as every 
translator should do, establishes his sets of 
equivalents without relying on dictionary-meanings. 
Thus, to mention only one example of dozens, he 
renders ‘“‘ Un palefrenier . . . lavait 4 grande eau 
le vernis impeccable d’un coupé ’’ with deceptive ease 
as: “‘A groom... was sluicing the flawless 
varnish of a brougham.’’ He is not always so deft 
with dialogue, and it was perhaps his imperfect 
mastery of spoken French which resulted in: ‘‘ Are 
the Messieurs Simler visible, my young friend? ”’ 
as a version of: “‘ Messieurs Simler sont-ils visibles, 
mon jeune ami? ’’ 

While ‘ . . . & Co.’ treats business almost in the 
heroic manner, ‘ Seven Bobsworth’ reduces it to 
proportions which are indicated by the punning title. 

Bobsworth (suggested association of ideas: Dods- 
worth; Mr. Sinclair Lewis; Babbitt; Zenith—which 
brings us within easy distance of Bobsworth) is a 
garden-city, the origins and development of which 
Mr. Beresford records by presenting what purports 
to be a series of extracts from the papers of the late 


Mr. Fiddler, who had acted as a sort of press-agent 
to Sir James Cobbold and Lord Grout, the founders 
of the place. Garden-cities and their inhabitants have 
become such a stock joke that by now it is difficult 
to poke fun at them without repeating trivial and 
hackneyed witticisms. As Mr. Beresford himself 
remarks, in reference to what is regarded as the 
typical garden-suburb mentality : 


All those opinions on religion, morality, conduct, diet 
health, education and the rest of it are no longer as amus. 
ing as they once were. The more eccentric of them have 
died out and the remainder have become so familiar that 
they furnish comic material only for those inveterate 
humorists who like to keep the dear old jokes alive even 
though they stagger weakly under their weight of years, 


Mr. Beresford, however, has taken good care not to 
make this mistake. He treats his subject with a 
lightness of touch which cunningly conceals a 
delicate malice. This vein is worked with par- 
ticular success in the biography of Sir James Cobvold 
and the ‘“ profile study ’’ of Lord Grout, the news- 
paper magnate, which recall Mr. Belloc’s political 
skits or some of the less ruthless pages of Mr. 
Lezurence Housman’s ‘ Trimblerigg.’ Here, as alse 
in his portraits of certain representative citizens of 
Bobsworth, Mr. Beresford has shown that he can 
discriminate between burlesque and grotesque. In 
some of the later pages the fun wears a little thin, 
and there are a few passages which read almost 
like extracts from a serious study of social changes 
in post-war England. But this only means that 
the proportion of powder to jam occasionally rises, 
for in its essentials the book constitutes a survey of 
the struggle between traditional and subversive ideas 
which forms an important chapter in the history of 
modern English life. Some of Mr. Beresford’s recent 
works have made us doubt if he is the same man who 
wrote such novels as ‘ The House in Demetrius 
Road,’ ‘ Housemates’ or ‘The Hampdenshire 
Wonder.’ This book provokes no odious com- 
parisons between present and past. And although 
we are not at all certain whether the play on words 
in the title was worth the sacrifice of sixpence, we 
do not hesitate to say that ‘ Seven Bobsworth’ is a 
good seven bobs’ worth. 

The inner significance of Miss Cannan’s title is 
by no means so plain. Why walls of jasper? Still, 
everything else in the book is_ straightforward 
enough, and it is a relief to come across a crime- 
story without a mystery. The villain is Julian 
Prebble, who was not only a publisher, but, what is 
even worse, a murderer. He poisoned his father with 
weed-killer in Ovaltine. The deed was not entirely 
unpremeditated, since a few days before he had offered 
to read extracts from the Observer to the unfortunate 
old man who, to be sure, was of weak intellect. 
No foul play is suspected and Julian benefits 
substantially under his father’s will. This enables 
him to satisfy some long-cherished aspirations, 
including lunch at the Savoy, and, in due course, 
week-ends with Miss Cynthia Bechler, a dashing 
lady novelist, whose appearance, so we are told, 
suggested to an irreverent onlooker ‘‘ Baby Jumbo 
in Mrs. Hippo’s School.’’ Julian is now also in a 
position to provide his sons with a private tutor, 
who, unfortunately, shares with Julian’s wife a taste 
for second-rate modern poetry. At this stage the 
story assumes trigonometrical proportions, and Julian’s 
behaviour, although possible, strikes us as_ being 
improbable. Still, even if we are not quite convinced, 
our attention is always held. Miss Cannan’s writing 
is generally competent (she really should not say: 
‘‘thoughts and emotions unknown to him in 
thirteen years ’’) and sometimes distinguished. She 
excels, too, in reproducing the atmosphere of shabby 
genteel homes, which she makes so vivid that murder 
seems excusable as a means of escape from them. 
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REVIEWS 
PRINCE VON BULOW 


Letters of Prince von Biilow. A selection from 
Prince von Biilow’s official correspondence as 
Imperial Chancellor during the years 1903- 
1909, including, in particular, many confi- 
dential letters exchanged between him and the 
Emperor. Translated and with a preface by 
Frederic Whyte. Hutchinson. 24s. 


RINCE VON BULOW’S place in pre-war history 

may not be finally determined, but opinion has 
long veered away from the belief that he was one of 
the saner spirits, and he is now a constant target of 
attack. The view of him which is prevalent is that 
he did not serve his country so well as was supposed, 
in that he burdened her with too many risks. And 
his insight into the trend of European movements 
was lacking during some critical years, despite the 
competence which was ascribed-to him, and the charm, 
and sometimes real brilliance which characterized his 
diplomacy. Some push the accusation further and con- 
sider that he was unprincipled and dominated by self- 
interest. 

This selection of his official correspondence does not 
give the world fresh material by which to judge him, 
for the despatches are to be found in the huge collec- 
tion of diplomatic matter published in Berlin after the 
war. The raison d’étre of the present volume is the 
publication in Germany of a two-volume selection of 
Bilow’s correspondence, ‘‘ avowedly compiled without 
the consent and against the wishes of Prince von 
Bilow,’’ who, in the autobiography he was compiling 
before his death, hoped, naturally, to give his own 
colour to some of the transactions. From these two 
volumes, which are hostile to the Prince, Mr. Whyte 
has made his own selection, omitting letters which do 
not bear on main topics. He begins with the close 
of the year 1903 and contributes editorial notes to 
the succeeding years. Such a book, though it may 
not, as is claimed, ‘‘throw a flood of light ’’ on the 
subject, does concentrate attention usefully on several 
periods when the seeds of war were sown and illumines 
for those who are not students the psychology of the 
German leaders. 

Biilow’s foreign policy was his dominant interest, 
and the whole of the book is concerned with it, to 
the exclusion of his adroit management of Parlia- 
mentary affairs. There are only two or three stray, 
and quite casual, references to the Reichstag. 
Bilow, Tirpitz and the Kaiser are Germany to all 
intents and purposes, and the wishes or interests of 
the people are never referred to in the correspon- 
dence. A piquant contrast is thus presented to the 
suave and discreet volume on ‘ Imperial Germany,’ 
in which Prince von Bilow affected to write as a good 
European. In following here the twists and turns of 
policy, the ‘‘ Yellow Peril ’’ phase, the first Morocco 
crisis, the abortive Bjérk6 project, we come across 
some documents which are well known, notably the 
telegram of the Kaiser to his Chancellor of July 30, 
1905. They often discussed how they would fight 
the war, or when and how it would come, and the 


Kaiser’s happy thoughts on that occasion should not 
be forgotten : 


It is my belief that the prospect of ravaging and plun- 
dering in the pleasant lands of France would afford the 
Russians enough delight to attract them to our side. 
We may, eventually, have to consider whether, as a bait 
for good conduct to ourselves, we might offer France 
a rounding-off of her frontier at the expense of Belgium, 
as a compensation for her lost provinces. 


Bilow matched this cynicism in his reply : 


What Your Majesty says about Belgium hits the nail 
on the head. Everything suggests that the Belgians 
have so far no suspicion that, in such an eventuality, 
we would put this “‘ yes or no” to them. Otherwise 
they would have spent a lot of money on putting up 
fortifications against us and given the French a hint to 
arrange their plans for such an event. 


By their researches Dr. Gooch and Dr. Temperley 
have shown that there is no evidence of an actual 
British alliance being offered to Germany and refused 
by Bilow. But the latter not only poured cold water 
on any friendly advance from this country, but com- 
pletely misjudged the new orientation in Europe 
following the Russo-Japanese war. He counted on 
the revival of the old enmity between Britain and the 
Dual Alliance, and in the end fell between two stools. 
Nor did he realize how deep was the estrangement 
caused by the rapid growth of the German navy. 

When his eyes were opened there was good reason 
why, from the German point of view, he should have 
backed up the Kaiser’s effort to influence our Govern- 
ment through Lord Tweedmouth. Yet in letters both 
to Schoen and to Bethmann-Hollweg Bilow denied 
that he saw the MS. of the Daily Telegraph inter- 
view, which the ex-Kaiser had sent to him. To 
Schoen, after premising that he had never advised 
the Kaiser to express himself as he did, he wrote: 
‘* It is not correct that the MS. of the Daily Telegraph 
article had been submitted to me in typescript; the 
typescript copy only reached the Foreign Office later. 
His Majesty, moreover, had not made any marginal 
notes on the MS., which I did not read at all.’’ To 
Bethmann-Hollweg he wrote: 


It is not true that I knew anything of the Daily 
Telegraph article before it was published. In the stress 
of official business, and feeling confidence in my sub- 
ordinates, I did not myself read at the time the lengthy 
MS., and I was astonished and annoyed when, some 
weeks later, I made acquaintance with it through the 
Wolff telegram brought to my notice. 


In public life in England we are accustomed to 
accept from a Minister such a categorical statement 
as this appears to be. But it is impossible to read 
the correspondence which precedes these letters—they 
come at the end of the book—without feeling that 
a pre-war diplomatist of the Bilow stamp was 
abnormal. To him all interests but his own were 
counters to play with, and the whole business of 
international relations was a tricky game. What are 
his ‘‘ Ten commandments,”’ sent to Baron von Schoen 
for the observance of the diplomatist, but a polite 
instruction in the art of lying? We note again and 
again in his own letters how swift he was to hedge, 
to give his words another meaning, when his Imperial 
master jibbed. 

In short, we are not quite ready to trust his written - 
word. And in this spirit, when his statements are 
examined, it is to be noted that he actually saw the 
MS. which the Kaiser sent him, because he knew, 
not only that it was lengthy, but that there were no 
marginal notes on it. It must, for however short a 
time, have been in his hand or on his desk. And 
what “ stress of official business ’’ would have pushed 
aside an Imperial letter on international relations 
which was to be published in England, a startling 
departure from ordinary practice in State affairs? 
The considered opinion will probably be that he had a 
share in that action. The Kaiser gave vent to his 


rage when the Chancellor threw the blame on him 
and characterized Bilow’s denials as hypocritical. 

In various other cases of erratic intervention Bilow 
could plead successfully that he had no part, and 
he names some in his indignant letter to Bethmann- 
Hollweg—the Kaiser’s protest against the candi- 
dature of the American Ambassador Hill, the Swine- 
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mund telegram to the Prince Regent von Lippe, the 
‘* Huns ”’ speech of the summer of 1900, and the 
Schwarzeher speech in the manceuvres of 1906. Often 
the Chancellor’s burden was increased by his master’s 
compromising speeches, or telegrams, to smoothe 
over which called for the exercise of all his art. It is 
due to him to quote what were the ex-Kaiser’s reflec- 
tions after the quarrel had for a time been patched 
up, or, as he phrased it, ‘‘ after Bilow had said 
‘ Pater peccavi ’ in every form ”’: 


I naturally never forgot his eminent gifts as a states- 
man and his distinguished services to the Fatherland. He 
succeeded, by his skill, in avoiding a world war at several 
moments of crisis, during the period, indeed, when I, 
together with Tirpitz, was building our protecting fleet. 
That was a great achievement. 


Bilow’s belief was that had he been in office he 
could have averted the war in 1914; and yet many 
of his actions paved the way to war. 

A. P. NICHOLSON 


THE SMITH APOCALYPSE 


The World in 2030. By the Earl of Birkenhead. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 


HEN Mother Shipton prophesied that she saw 

carriages coming without horses, it was too much 
even for the credulous, who burnt her for a witch. 
The Earl of Birkenhead has written a brilliant essay 
on the possibilities that grandchildren of people now 
living may actually see. On the whole one would have 
preferred to live in an unspoilt England of a century 
back, and no doubt there will be yearnings for our 
present age uttered amid the apocalyptic horrors 
which this book describes. Is Smith also among the 
Prophets ? 

Is the resolution of the atom going to release the 
most appalling powers latent in a glassful of water? 
‘« By utilizing some 50,000 tons of water it would be 
possible to remove Ireland to the deeper portion of 
the Atlantic Ocean.’? The author apparently contem- 
plates that the Irish problem will be still in evidence. 

Lord Birkenhead is fond of letting his logic make 
the pace without disloading the baggage of his own 
era. ‘* Stereoscopic television ’’ would, no doubt, 
enable the M.C.C. to follow the fortunes of a Test 
team in Australia, but is modern cricket likely to 
survive? Why should it not be played by ‘“‘ ecto- 
genetic Robots ’’ at the same distances at which a game 
of chess is sometimes played in different countries? He is 
certain of the abolition of endemic disease, such as 
cancer, though he does not associate that scourge 
with the disappearance of agriculture which he fore- 
tells. A good many people trace the prevalent cancer 
to the chemical manures with which our agricultural 
produce is steadily tainted. Lord Birkenhead hopes 
that bacilli trained in ‘‘ nitrogen fixing ’’ will ‘‘ act 
as a super-efficient manure.’’ Meantime the mathe- 
matically incalculable ravages of cancer point to an 
equal possibility that the human race may be in sight 
of extinction by 2030. However, Lord Birkenhead 
is a galloping optimist and, if we keep up with him, 
we shall see starch and sugar as cheap as sand and 
salt. With the arrival of synthetic foods, ploughing 
will become something like archery ‘‘ and pig-keeping 
a charming old-world fancy.”’ 

In military matters Lord Birkenhead thinks that 
the war of the future will tend to be more humane 
than in the past. Apparently he regards a poison gas 
which causes temporary but ‘‘prolonged insensibility’’ 
as a ‘‘hopeful channel of development”’ only temporarily 
impeded by the League of Nations. The endurance 
of warfare may not demand stronger stamina than 
that required during a debate in the Upper House. 
The development of tanks will end in naval tactics 
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becoming applicable to land warfare. But nothi 
serious is to be feared until tanks become amphibiow 
and aeroplanes self-supporting in more senses then 
one. 

The future of the air is naturally a puzzle sj 
petrol-driven engine like the pr. 
reached its limit. Both can become bigger and faster 
but the principle is exhausted and, as in the case of 
railways, the proportion of peril and disaster remains 
about the same. The most that Lord Birkenhead will 
forete]l is ‘‘ regular speeds of three hundred miles 
an hour; an extension of the commercial flight from 
150 to 500 miles and the perfection of safe all-metal 
machines.”’ Propulsion by electricity or intra-molecular 
energy is very distant, while his scheme for approach- 
ing Mars in the manner that Jules Verne aimed at 
the moon must be relegated to the year 20300 at least. 
Lord Birkenhead frankly is unwilling to sail as a 
volunteer on such a party. The air provides him with 
a doleful chapter, especially as he points out that every 
new invention fails to fulfil its promise as a pacificator, 
In fact ‘‘ the price that man will pay for his ultimate 
conquest of the air’’ may be one to be reckoned in 
senseless holocausts. . Unless Nationality is solved 
by 2030 it will destroy civilization. Lord Birkenhead 
envisages perils both yellow and black. China in 
default of a Celestial Napoleon may become far more 
formidable even as an organizer of trade, while the 
negroes of a huge African state may launch a crusade 
to bring back Europe ‘‘ from cynical paganism to the 
true faith as laid down by a black revivalist Pope at 
Timbuctoo.”” Among the white peoples it is hoped 
that swords will be beaten, if not into ploughshares, at 
least into carburettors. Lord Birkenhead expects that 
England and the United States will be for all purposes 
one again, though with a typical touch recognizant 
of the human element which no machinery can ever 
displace, he hints that ‘‘ a new and delicious Helen, 
inflaming the laboratories, may launch a thousand 
airships and bring to ruin New York’s topless towers.” 

Though Lord Birkenhead gives us as little glimpse 
of the Law as of Religion in the future, we shall feel 
that enormous progress will have been made if 
‘* instead of party politics our descendants will be 
content with the rule of experts.’’ We only add the 
words—capable and efficient experts—for modern 
bureaucracy is the rule of experts of a nature. The 
mention of ‘‘ synthetized homes” brings us to the 
woman of the future. Her future will be tremendously 
affected by ectogenesis, which means that children will 
be reared in gelatine outside the living mother. Lord 
Birkenhead believes that ectogenesis will be firmly 
attacked by the critics of birth-control. Not neces- 
sarily, for its results must be quite the opposite. In 
fact, there will be no limit to the number of children 
which a wealthy but monogamous father will have 
hatching in his conservatory. The adoption of such 
babies by real mothers appears to be better eugenics 
than the stud farm proposed by ‘“ the unimaginative 
and generally celibate eugenists of the present epoch.” 
Women will then be free to perform an immense 
amount of laboratory work, for Lord Birkenhead is 
always doubtful of ‘‘ the emergence of a woman 
Chatham or a dowager Disraeli.’’ Modesty forbids 
him to add that of a female Birkenhead upon the wool- 
sack. So runs an entertaining volume which can 
temporarily be shelved with Gulliver and Jules Verne 
and ‘ Alice in Wonderland.’ In spite of his great pro- 
fusion of modern scientific knowledge, we feel that 
the noble Earl is pulling not only our leg, but some- 
times his own. 

SHANE LESLIE 


A number of solutions to competitions are 
disqualified every week because they reach the Editor 
too late for adjudication. Competitors are asked to 
note the closing dates of the competition and to 
post their solutions in good time. 
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AN OLD ACTOR SPEAKS OUT 


An Old Stock-Actor’s Memories. By Joe Graham, 

Murray. 15s. 

T the close of his interesting account of his long 

association with the stage as actor and manager, 
Mr. Graham says that he can imagine any average 
reader saying: ‘‘ This acting Johnny seems to have 
known a lot of tiptop people in his trade and done 
a fair bit of it himself—somewhere or another; but 
if he’d been any good we surely should have heard 
of him in London. Eh, what?’’ But what an average 
London reader is really likely to say is: ‘‘ What a 
pity Mr. Graham was never given a chance in 
town ”; for he writes so modestly but so competently 
of his art that to have missed seeing him is a source 
of real regret. Not the least interesting part of the 
book is that in which Mr. Graham tells us of his 
earliest experience as a playgoer. He saw his first 
pantomime at Drury Lane in 1861, it was preceded 
by ‘ Richard III,’ with Charles Kean. He 
saw Adah Isaac Menken at Astley’s. He heard Mario 
and Grisi, Patti, Tietjiens and Nilsson; Arabella 
Goddard at the piano and Levy on the cornet, saw 
Buckstone as Tony Lumpkin and Sothern as Dun- 
dreary, and many another “‘ star’ of that era. 

Mr. Graham’s first appearance as a performer was 
as an amateur comedian at ‘‘ Penny Readings,’’ a 
long-forgotten type of entertainment, once the rage 
in every parish. His first connexion with the stage 
proper was as an accountant’s clerk administering 
the estate of Buckstone, the estate being a lease of the 
Theatre Royal, Haymarket. Here he had what might 
have been a most discouraging peep behind the scenes, 
for the salary list disclosed that only three of the com- 
pany, Miss Madge Robertson, her husband W. H. 
Kendal and W. H. Chippendale, received as much as 
£12 a week, while minor members received as little 
as £3. When Mr. Graham was young, “‘ going on 
the stage ’’’ was a wild adventure to the adventurer 
and a cross between a crime and catastrophe to his 
sorrowing relations, so when he determined to take 
the plunge he took it as far from home as possible. 
He went to Australia and there he met William 
Hoskins, whom he defiantly acclaims the best actor 
he has even seen. Hoskins was at the Wells with 
Phelps, holding the position of first light comedian. 
He was Henry Irving’s first tutor and Mr. Graham 
says it was his influence that at last persuaded Irving’s 
mother to consent to her son’s backsliding. Irving 
was earning £60 a year as a clerk; Hoskins said that 
on the stage he might aspire to £60 a week, and the 
awaited consent was forthcoming. 

It was in Australia and under Hoskins that Mr. 
Graham served his apprenticeship, and he has much to 
tell us of those years of hard work, and of his sub- 
sequent experience in Australia and at home, in parts 
the most various. Mr. Graham has the old stock- 
actor’s contempt for the modern specialist, who 
behaves rather than acts, and is useless outside a 
small range of characters. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, the young people who are coming along at the 
moment have, must have, something of the old stagers’ 
versatility. Repertory companies, revue, and, of course, 
the dramatic acaderiy all do something to replace 
that hard and excellent school in which Mr. Graham 
was trained. But versatile as the young may be, 
success and the long run are sad corrupters of youth, 
and it may be that never again shall we see a Hoskins 
who essayed everything, and, according to Mr. 
Graham, beat the greatest experts at their own game. 

Although Mr. Graham is unknown to the London 
playgoer, he has known intimately all the great 
London stars, with whom he has been associated 
either as acting with them on tour—he was with the 
Kendals for many years, and Dame Madge Kendal 
has contributed an enthusiastic preface to the book 


—or as visitors to the Prince of Wales Theatre, 
Birmingham, when under his management. Of all 
his friends he has good stories to tell, and many of 
himself; one, particularly good, of an evening when 
having dined too well and having lost the use of 
his legs, he was wheeled on to the corner of the stage, 
tied upright to a truck, as the Ghost in ‘ Hamlet.’ Mr. 
Graham writes in the racy vernacular of the old timer 
and is invariably entertaining. 


VIRGINIA 


English Seamen and the Colonization of America. 
By E. Keble Chatterton. Arrowsmith. 12s. 6d. 


HE seamen are dealt with mainly in their relation 
to the earliest days of the American colonies : the 
book largely deals with the beginnings of Virginia, 
a subject which has an unending fascination. 
It is not always realized that Virgina was founded 
largely on the same evil system that later produced 
Botany Bay: one of the objects of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s expedition, as set out, was to ‘“‘ settle there 
such needy people of our country, which now trouble 
the Commonwealth, and through want here at home 
are forced to commit outrageous offences whereby 
they are daily consumed with the gallows.’’ When 
later on we come to the Puritan regime, the harshness 
of its penal code may be accounted for, in some 
measure, by this evil legacy from the earlier days, 
and though this is now ancient history the tradition 
seems to linger, for to-day the American penal system 
it not a thing of which that country has cause to be 
inordinately proud. 
Brave and venturesome though the early seamen 
were, their record as colonizers is not a very inspiring 
one: disaster followed disaster in the early planta- 
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tions, and the sea captains found greater profit in 
fighting the Spaniards, general piracy in other words, 
than in bona fide colonization. It was not till James I 
granted a charter to the London Virginia Company 
that real progress was made: the grantees of the 
patent included Sir Thomas Gates, Sir George Somers 
and the Reverend Richard Hakluyt, Prebendary of 
Bristol. But even then the earlier history of the colony 
under the London Company was not much happier ; the 
London Board had formed extravagant hopes of 
profit, and despite the leadership of Captain John 
Smith the settlers found disillusionment and hardship 
where they had expected jewels and gold for the 
taking: there was discontent and mutiny, a mad 
waste of energy in search of gold instead of applica- 
tion to agricultural work. 

New England was colonized in 1620, when the 
Mayflower, ‘‘ a leaking, unwholesome ship,’’ sailed 
under the auspices of the Plymouth Virginia Company. 
The colonists suffered fewer discouragements at the 
start, they knew better what to expect, but the civil 
and religious upheavals in England had echoes in 
the new world: New England and Maryland were the 
best affected colonies to the Commonwealth, Virginia 
stood out longest for the King. The Restoration was 
only a temporary palliative, unrest was working like 
yeast and the breaking of the bonds with England 
could not eventually be put off. 

Mr. Chatterton’s book is very readable, if some- 
what discursive, and the illustrations, though interest- 
ing, do not always seem very appropriate. It will 
bring home the great hardships and the tardy rewards 
which were the lot of seamen and colonists in the 
early days. 


THE LIFE OF A BRIDGE 


Rochester Bridge, 1387-1856. By ‘M. Janet Becker. 
Constable. tos. 


LD bridges are, at last, it is to be hoped, safe 

from such a fate as may be guessed from the 
title of this admirable book, but their safety is not 
yet so assured as to permit us, with an easy con- 
science, to condemn those who felt such ‘ grave 
doubts ... as to the advisability of leaving the 
bridge standing, since the rush of water between the 
piers was causing the river to shoal to an alarming 
extent.’’ At any rate the Royal Engineers took advan- 
tage of ‘‘ the rare opportunity ’”? and ‘‘ a series of 
grand explosions ’’ destroyed one more beautiful monu- 
ment of the public spirit of our ancestors. 

The Medway, whose wild, turbulent stream so 
impressed our grandfathers, lay across Watling Street, 
the thoroughfare from Dover to London, and the 
Romans, those great road makers, are credited with 
the first bridge from Rochester to Strood. When we 
first hear of it it was a wooden bridge resting on nine 
stone piers, and fifty-three places near the river were 
held responsible for its maintenance. There was, 
naturally, much difficulty in collecting the quota of 
each and the bridge became for lengthy periods impass- 
able, passengers and traffic crossing by ferry. Royal 
Commissions were unable to keep it in repair and in 
1383 a new bridge was planned forty yards up stream 
from the old one. Two names are associated with 
the new foundation, Sir John Cobham and Sir Robert 
Knolles, who endowed it with land bringing in a sub- 
stantial revenue, its estate ultimately being 2,000 acres, 
nearly all of which is still the property of the Bridge 
Trust. Two wardens were elected every year; their 
account rolls from 1308 to 1479 are still in existence 
and form the basis of Miss Becker’s work. The archi- 
tect was, probably, Henry Yevele, the builder of the 
western hays of Westminster nave. 

These accounts give us, for the first time, full details 
of the construction of a medieval bridge over a tidal 


river. Some 10,000 piles of elm timber, twenty feet 
long and shod with iron, were driven into the bed of 
the river to form platforms about forty-five by twenty 
feet, defended by starlings ninety by forty feet, filled up 
with chalk. On the platforms the piers were built 
of Kentish rag, the mortar being made from the lime 
of the King’s own kiln. The bridge had eleven arches 
with a drawbridge in the middle and was 560 feet 
long and fourteen feet wide. A chapel was founded 
at the end of the bridge by Sir John Cobham, the 
ruins of which still exist. 

There seems to be an idea that once a bridge is 
properly built it should require very little further atten- 
tion, Certainly this was not the case at Rochester. 
The income of its estates, the chalk and lime from its 
own pits and the considerable amount received in 
alms, were often insufficient to keep it in repair, 
especially in times of flood. Miss Becker shows how 
the flow of alms was stimulated by timely hospitality 
—a kid and a fat capon for the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury no doubt counted for something in the gift of 
4100 from the estate of that bold fighter and dealer 
in ransoms, Sir John Cornwall, one-time warder of 
Charles d’Orleans. The chief expense was _ timber- 
elms, which had to be bought (at an average of 7d. 
per tree), felled, stripped and pointed, carted to the 
bridge and stored till wanted. Chalk was bought and 
stored, covered with rushes; stone was occasionally 
required, especially when an arch had been carried 
away; pile driving was continually going on round 
the foundations of the bridge. 

The office of warden was no sinecure, for when 
they were not going to London on business, or into 
the country to buy timber, they were visiting their 
estates—expenses paid, of course, and shown in the 
accounts. From these we learn with regret that Dick 
Whittington, after he became Lord Mayor of London, 
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A Brass Hat 
In No Man’s Land 


Brigadier-General F. P. CROZIER, 
C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 


It has been alleged that Brig.-Gen. 
F. P. Crozier vilifies the memory of 
the men who fought the war. We 
quote a few passages from his book : 


‘ The greatest, hardest, best trained, most 
gentlemanly little army the, world has ever 
seen, on the greatest adventure the world 
has ever known.’ 


‘There are no bad soldiers, only bad 
colonels.’ 


‘In my mind only the salient features, the 
superhuman efforts of brave, resolute men 
stand out.’ 


‘No men could have come through the 
muddy, pestilential hell of the winter with 
hearts unbroken unless those hearts were 
in the right place.’ 


‘ At last the moment arrives. We may 
go! We have lost masses of manhood— 
but the line is intact. The spirit of Wales 
and London is inviolable.’ 


‘ Bleeding, bruised, tired and dirty, with 
hearts intact and faith unshaken we reach 
rest.’ 


‘** Who are these Herculean blood men 
from the North Midlands, Lancashire and 
Ireland? ’’ ask astonished prisoners. 
‘““ We were told the cripples of England 
were opposite us. If these are your 
cripples, what of the rest? ”’’ 


‘He speaks that he knows, he testifies 
that he has seen, and his witness is of 
the kind that no honest man can disbelieve. 
If you can’t bear to shudder, don’t read 
this book. But if you want to feel 
individually responsible for the main- 
tenance of your manhood and would 
discover the relevance of doing this to 
war, then get this book at once.’ 
Everyman 


Fifth printing. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE, 
30 BEDFORD SQUARE 


Buy your Books “oS By this Label 


TREATISE ON THE GODS 


H. L. MENCKEN 1os. 6d. 


An account of the nature and origin of religion by an original and 
vigorous writer, who stresses man’s right and man's ability to seek 
and to find the truth. ‘“There is an abundance of strong and cogent 
thought and overflowing evidence of wide and patient reading, 
thoroughly digested . . . Mr. Menken is a wholehearted hater 
of supernaturalism in all its forms . . .’-—Sunday Times. 


MUST ENGLAND LOSE INDIA? 
LT.-COL. ARTHUR OSBURN, D.S.O. 7s. 6d. 


A British regular officer who has spent many years in the East has 
here written a pungent and challenging book. He criticises with 
frank condemnation much of the behaviour of the English in India 
to the natives, and finds the English Public School training largely 
to blame. In addition, his considerable medical experience enables 
him to deal intelligently and sympathetically with the sex diffi- 
culties raised by Mother India, 


ESTABLISHED SUCCESSES 


The Party Dress 


JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 7s. 6d. 
The Third impression is now in preparation. ‘‘ A story of great. 
passion, greatly written . . . . Nina Henry is as fine a piece of 


feminine portraiture as anything we can remember.” 
WESTERN 

“Tt is lively, it paints a picture of a certain type of society, and 
its three central-characters are well drawn . . . . Added to that, 
the experience of falling in love is well, painfully well, described. 
One almost suffers the pangs oneself, as one reads. Surely that 
is a tribute to pay to a novel!”’ 

V. Sackvitte-West in a Broadcast talk. 


Kristin Lavransdatter 
SIGRID UNDSET 945 pages 8s. 6d. 


This great epic of medieval Norway is now in its Fourth 
impression. Speaking of it in a letter to The Observer, in answer 
to criticisms by Gerald Gould, HuGH Watpote said: ‘‘The theme 
of the book is a spiritual one, the history of a fight between good 
and evil. . . . If you omit the spiritual struggle in it you omit 
everything—it is that that gives it its excitement, its impetus, its 
magnificence ! 


** Such a theme is not very popular, one would say, among either 
novel-writers or novel-readers to-day. It is the more interesting 
then that Kristin Lavransdatter is securing every day here a wider 
and more enthusiastic audience.” 


SBPASONABLE BOOK 


EVERY DAY IN MY GARDEN 


F. HADFIELD FARTHING, F.R.H.S. 


The last and most complete book of this well-known 
writer on gardening. 

‘* A well written guide for the amateur on all branches of outdoor 

gardening.”’ Tue Times 

“* Not only useful but makes delightful reading . . . . the 416 

pages are full of interesting matter, there are many illustrations, 

and a calendar of garden work for every day of the year.” 


Dairy News 
“Many books have been written about gardening, but the best of 
them is Every Day in My Garden.” Sunpay Express 


Second Edition 7s. 6d. Waterproof Binding 


Alfred A. Knopf 37 Bedford Sq. W.C.1 
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paid his debts to the bridge in light money, thus saving 
7s. 8d. on the £40 he owed. From them, too, we 
have little details illustrating the daily life of country 
folk, lightened by the passage of the great ones of 
the earth—the bridge has to be strengthened against 
the coming of the Emperor, Henry V’s donation on 
the return from Agincourt, the cost of paper, ink 
and parchment (pens were obtained from the geese 
on the common), drink for the tenants on rent day, 
and a hundred other such entries. , 

‘We cannot conclude without a word of thanks to 
the Court of Wardens and Assistants who have made 
this publication possible, to Mr. Ratcliff, who recom- 
mended it to them, and to Miss Becker for a first-rate 
piece of accurate scholarship and sympathetic insight. 


MEANDERING MEMORIES 
The Path Through the Wood. By J. Lewis May. 
Bles. 7s. 6d. 


R. LEWIS MAY, having escaped at last from 

the thraldom of translation, and I should be sorry 
to guess the number of Anatole France’s volumes, 
not to mention the Latin poets, that he had rendered 
into English since Mr. John Lane first introduced 
Anatole France to English readers in the pages of the 
Yellow Book, has now discovered himself. Last year 
he wrote a very sympathetic study of Newman, the 
writer rather than the ecclesiastic, and those who 
enjoyed its scrupulous prose could not but hope that 
Mr. May would follow it by some example of a book 
wholly his own, and in no sense an interpretation. 
All set subjects tend to cramp their authors, who, 


perchance, would not write about others if they were 


as much at home with their own imaginations as they 
are with the fragments that they can recognize, and 
welcome, in the works of men so much masters of them- 
selves as to include us all. From translation to critical 
interpretation is one step. What remains, sufficiently 
external but still personal, on this side of inventive 
narrative? The answer surely is one’s own past. 

‘ The Path Through the Wood ’ consists of a series 
of biographical sketches, in which some small but 
vivid moment of memory becomes the centre. Out 
of a similar store, such as each one of us possesses, 
Lamb drew for his ‘ Essays of Elia.’ With a touch 
more of narrative in his nature, Lamb could have 
written an autobiography or novels, and it is to the 
tradition of Lamb that Mr. May’s essays belong. The 
quality, and at times the beauty, of his prose distin- 
guish these essays from the journalistic reprints with 
which we are familiar. Lamb, with a rich humanity and 
a tenderness as rare as it is sweet and clean, is too 
sincere not to be inimitable, but Stevenson, essentially 
close to journalism, to brilliance, to staccato, has been 
often followed; and the thing has become a profes- 
sional trick, which, in moments of irritation, one calls 
a standardized imposture. The simplicity and ingenu- 
ousness of Mr. May are not assumed: the toys with 
which he played, the people whom he loved, the dis- 
tresses that his boyhood encountered, are part of 
himself, so real a part that he has no temptation to 
exploit them. The brevity of these essays, the simple 
facts from which each springs, is the best evidence 
of their virtue. If the reader will take the point of any 
one of them, and try his hand at conveying it, he will 
awake at once to the virtuosity of the task. In 
them, too, are hints of deeper feeling, of a richer 
humour, than one expects among reminiscences 
apparently pleasant and light. If Mr. May, can be led 
to try again, I think that he might tap a spring 
of which he himself is barely cognizant. The gro- 
tesque memory enshrined in ‘A Memorable Ride’ 
suggests a primitive humour, and one is glad to see, 
in ‘ The Parish Clerk,’ that the Westcountryman, 
with his delight in broad dialect, has not been entirely 
overlaid by metropolitan life. The distinguished 


novelist who once advised Edmund Gosse to “ st 
it out,’’ came into my mind as I read this essay. 
In Lamb himself there was a gruesome strain that 
was never fully developed and, as it was a genuine 
part of him, one must regret it. 

A book like this, entirely free from any kind of 
assertive interest, which a hasty glance cannot 
fathom nor a passing sip relish, asks of its readers 
something of its own patient response to outward 
things, but it contains, also, some reminiscences of 
well-known people. Lane, Mathews, Frederick Ch 
man, his trusted reader, are depicted in their favourite 
attitudes and haunts, and Mr. Le Gallienne, John 
Davidson, Norman Gale, Stephen Phillips, Victor 
Plarr, emerge into these pages. The three portraits 
that I can check from my own memories are faithful 
and vivid, but they are also brief. In ‘ The Path 
Through the Wood’ Mr. May shows us half a dozen 
gifts sprouting from the soil, as I suppose, of his 
inertia; gifts of portraiture, of narration, of humour, 
of a style with the precious quality of leisure. Are they 
to lie with their heads barely above ground? The 
person or the impulse that will present Mr. May with 
a congenial subject will be rewarded, but I suggest that 
he can find it without help. Ospert Burpett 


GERMANY’S WASHINGTON 
Hindenburg, the Man and the Legend. By 
M. Goldsmith and F. Voigt. Faber. 12s. 6d. 


bie interesting volume, compressed within the 
limit of 290 octavo pages, tells us all we care 
to know about one of the most outstanding figures 
of our time in the field of action. 

It has been laid down that Nature entertains a 
special aversion to duplicates. But in the case of 
Bismarck and Hindenburg they both seem to have 


“Behold the library book, par excellence!” 


The Gilded Cupid 


By Elizabeth Murray 


“It has wit, ingenuity and a naughtiness 
that is saved from disaster by a nice 
overglaze of remorse.”—Time & Tipe. 


“I cannot withhold admiration from the 
sprightly temper, adroit characterisation, 
and, up to a point, admirable stage 
management, that have gone to Miss 
Murray’s new story.”—Puncu. 


Second Impression. 7s. 6d. net 


Miss ‘Murray’s first two novels were— 
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Heath Cranton Limited 
ec: A Fascinating Novel 


HONEY-POT 


A LIGHT-HEARTED LOVE STORY 
Being the Veracious Diary of Miss Daphne Herring 


By CLARA MARTIN 


Spanish Dress,’’ Love in Absence,’ etc. 
6s, 0 Just Ready 

the Publishers have much pleasure in bringing another 
of Miss Martin’s clever and happy novels before her 

reasin blic. 
is a light-hearted love story.”” Daphne 
Herring, alias “* Honey-pot,”” is a modern girl, in the 
opinion of her creator she is a minx, but, if so, she is a 
very charming minx, snaring in her honey old and young 
alike. Whether cajoling her parent to take her to Scot- 
land—with the ulterior object of meeting her Scottish 
hero, Roy; or wangling with the aid of her elderly 
admirer, Sir John, an invitation from Roy’s mother, she 
is always resourceful, alert, amusing and very much alive. 
She believes in Fate as implicitly as any Eastern, but 
whereas he bows resignedly to Fate’s decrees, she is quite 
capable—should Fate not play up to her expectations— 
of taking a hand herself, and adjusting events and people 
more to her liking. 

Roy, her hero, is her antithesis. Spurred by motives 
of family interest, he carefully selects a lady of wealth to 
be his future bride. Then he encounters Honey-pot, and 
finds to his dismay that she is displacing his chosen 
fiancée in his heart, and mixing him up in a series of events 
in his life, which though innocent are ‘‘ most unusual.’’ 


OTHER FICTION 
HEREMON THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTESS OF 


CROMARTIE, Author of the “‘ Golden Guard,” etc. 7s. 
Daily Mirror: “ The 


like Phoenician King is the 
of this graphic novel . . . triumphant in love, terriblee in hate.” 
GREY SEAS | REX CLEMENTS, Author of ““A Gipsy of the 
Horn," etc. 


6s. 
Lloyd’s List: “ Mr. Clements has without question enhanced "his 
reputation as a sea writer with ‘Grey Seas.’ Since the master 
Conrad, died, it is probable that there is no sailorman —— in English 
to-day ‘who ‘is better qualified to write of the than Mr, Rex 
Clements. - His stories are true and told in vivid 1 language.”’ 


PROVIDENCE SQUARE PAUL CRESWICK, 
Author of “‘ The Beaten Track,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 
SHEILA KAYE-SMITH in the Sunday Express: ‘“‘ Mr. Creswick has 

written many pleasant tales . . . this is another which will not dis- 

appoint his old admirers, and will doubtless bring him many new ones.” 


THROUGH LINTEN MILL srotanp buptey. 


Irish Independent: “‘ Well told and worth the telling.” 3s. 6d. net. 


PAT W. BOURNE COOKE, Author of “Never Again !” ete. 
ee Guardian: “‘ Wholly delightful . . . . wholesome and 
pleasan 


7s. 6d. net. 
SHIPS THAT PASS ates DEARDEN, Author of “ The 


Autobiography of a Crook,” etc. London: “* The real 


MILLED GRAIN  sypney Hopwoop. 7». 6d. 


Love is not all—when its course fails to run true the bottom does not 
necessarily drop out of the world! Life is often a finer thing with this 
experience overpassed and finished. To all those who look for life in a 
book, this volume will appeal. Just Ready. 


THE ROMANTIC LUSTRE a. ANDREWS. 


Bookman: “ An excellent first novel."’ 


CROWNED QUEENS 


MARIE, QUEEN OF 


ROUMANIA. 7s. 6d. net. 
“In the field of romance it must stand as a amelie 
server. 


THE PEREGRINATIONS OF PENELOPE 


Hon. Mrs. VICTOR A. BRUCE. 40 Illustrations by Joyce ae 


5s. ne 
Saturday Review: ‘“‘ Compels the most reluctant mouth to 


WHEN THE SAINTS SLEPT .. o. srowne. 


Author of “ The Wall of Shields,’ etc. 7s. 6d, net. 
Bookman: “‘ Gloriously depicted . . . powerfully conceived. » 

DOCTOR MINGAY’S. WIFE wary HARDY, 
Author of “‘ Grounds for Divorce,” etc. 7s. 6d. net. 


Yorkshire Observer: “‘ A vivid tale—a most remarkable study of a 
woman and a wife.” 


A JUNO OF THE BUSH sarve. FULLERTON, 


Author of “* The People of the Timberbelt,”’ etc. 
Daily Sketch: “‘ A good plot and real people.” 


GAMBLERS IN HAPPINESS An Indian Episode. 


Y. ENDRIKAR. Ts. 6d. net. Just Ready. 
A picture of life in India as a oa lived 7 English men and women. 
The novel appears at an appos' 


THE BLUE FLOWER ‘R MYSTERY NORA 


CASSERA. “A finely told yarn."—Aberdeen Journal. 7s. 6d. net 
The Publishers are ome MSS. with a 
publication in k form. 


6 FLEET LANE, LONDON, E.C.4 


A SYSTEM OF BACTERIOLOGY 
in relation to MEDICINE 


Prepared under the auspices of the Medical 
Research Council, the System will give not only a 
comprehensive survey our present knowledge of 
Bacteria and Spi . but will also include short 
reviews of those economic applications of Bacteria 
which are of special interest to the Medical worker. 
The work of nearly 100 British Bacteriologists, it is 
being issued in nine volumes, price £8. 8s. (£8. 14s. 9d.) 
or £1. 1s. (£1. 1s. 9d.) per cakes. 


Now on sale: 
Volumes II, III, IV and V 
Ask for the prospectus 


LONDON 


In the volumes of the Royal Commission on 
Historical Monuments devoted to the survey of 


LONDON” deals inter alia with the Tower of London, 
Southwark Cathedral and Eltham Palace and contains 


summaries on aspects of the art and architecture of 
Greater London as a whole. 


Contains Frontispiece, Map and 193 plates. 
Now on sale: 
The complete London series : 
Vol. I. Westminster Abbey. 218. (21s. 9d.) 


Vol. Il. West London. 21s. (21s. 9d.) 

Vol. Ill. Roman London. 18s. (18s. 3 

Vol. IV. The City. 218. (22s.) 

Vol. V. East London. 17s. 6d. (18s. 3d.) 
Ask for the prospectus 


ORIGINS OF THE WAR 


Volume VI in the series “ British Documents on 
the Origins of the War,” edited by G. P. Gooch, 
D.Litt., F.B.A., and H. Temperley, Litt.D., F.B.A., 
deals with the period of Anglo-German tension in the 
years 1907 to 1912, and is mainly concerned with Ja 

roblem of the limitation of naval armaments. 
olume is of absorbing interest to students of caaan 


history. 
Now on sale: 
Ve = of British Isolation. tos. 6d. 
1s. 3d.) 
Vol. Il. The Japanese Alliance and the Franco- 
British Entente. 10s. 6d. (11s. 3d.) 
Vol. Ill. The Testing of the Entente. tos. 6d. 
Vol. IV. Anglo-Russian Rapprochement. 
12s. 6d. (13s. 3d.) 
Vol. V. The Near East. 10s. 6d. (11s. 3d.) 

Vol. VI. Anglo-German Tension. 17s. 6d. (18s. 3d.) 
Vol. XI. The Outbreak of War. tos. 6d. (118. 3d.) 
Ask for the prospectus 
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been cast in the same berserker mould. There is a 
curious character-likeness between all Prussian Junkers 
or fighting country squires, and there never was a more 
striking likeness of the ‘‘ Doppelganger ’’ kind than 
between Bismarck, the founder and consolidator of the 
new German Empire, and Hindenburg, who was 
destined to prove the elected Chief and Conservator of 
the first German Republic. 

There is also a certain similarity between the careers 
of Hindenburg and George Washington, who, after 
establishing the independence of his country by force 
of arms, ended by becoming its first civilian head. 
But, after the world war of our own time, when 
Hindenburg had come to exchange his Field- 
Marshal’s uniform for a Presidential gown, his 
quondam associate Ludendorff lost no opportunity 
of misrepresenting and maligning his former asso- 
ciate and chief in the spirit of Sir Mungo Malagrowther 
in Scott’s ‘ Fortunes of Nigel’ or, better still, like 
Thersites in Homer’s ‘ Odyssey ’—a malformed and 
malcontent curmudgeon who proved the pest of the 
Trojan camp, and who at last had to be disposed 
of by one forceful blow from the fist of Achilles. 


The present English biographers make Hindenburg 
say : 


The beginning of the war (1870) was a painful dis- 
appointment to my regiment and to the entire Garde du 
Corps, because after marching for weeks we had not 
reached the enemy lines. On the famous i7th of August, 
1870, when the swell section of the German army, com- 
manded by Prince Frederick, was confronted by a fine 
French army corps at Vionville-Mars-la-Tour, Hinden- 
burg’s regiment finally reached the scene of battle. 


Hindenburg could not possibly have written so, as 
the battle of Mars-la-Tour (Vionville) was fought— 
not on the 17th but the 16th of August, and the 
Germans then were commanded not by Prince Fred- 
erick, who never existed, but by Prince Frederick 
Charles, the most accomplished cavalry leader of his 
time in the German army and the captor of Metz, 
father-in-law of our own Duke of Connaught, widely 
known as the ‘‘ Red Prince,’’ not for his carroty hair 
but for the scarlet colour of his splendid Hussar 
uniform, just as our own Black Prince was given the 
sobriquet for the colour of his armour now hanging 
from a pillar in Canterbury Cathedral. 


Again, our present chroniclers confound the Garde 
du Corps—which is a single cavalry regiment corres- 
ponding with our Horse Guards—with the Garde 
Corps, or the entire Army Corps of the Prussian 
Guards. Again says the present biographer : 


The cause which finally brought about the war of 
1870 was the Spanish succession . . . 

The refusal to withdraw the candidature of a 
Hohenzollern Prince . . . was followed by Bismarck’s 


famous Ems telegram which finally brought about the 
war. 


But Bismarck was not at Ems with King William 
and, therefore, could not have sent any famous tele- 
gram thence. The famous ‘‘ telegram from Ems ”’ was 
sent by Privy Counsellor Abeken, who, as representative 
of the Prussian Foreign Office, was attached to the 
King’s personal staff and simply sent a matter-of- 
fact message recounting the rencontre between the 
King and Benedetti, the French Ambassador. 


All the ‘‘ forgery ’’ attributed to Bismarck was his 
briefer compression of the Abeken telegram into a 
form suitable for publication. But the legend of 
Bismarck’s ‘‘ forged telegram ” from Ems is one of 
those historic lies which can apparently never be 
deprived of life and truth and is still only believed by 
those who have the wish to believe it, never taking the 
trouble to enquire into the grounds of their belief: 
it is a famous hydra-headed untruth. 
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A description of the underlying principles 
of British rule in India from the time the 
Crown assumed the government after the 


Mutiny until the appointment of the Royal 
ission. 
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From the earliest days 
to the death of Conrad 
by FORD MADOX FORD 5s. net 


Mr. Ford—practising novelist, literary 
historian, and innovator of a new manner 
in contemporary letters—is thinking aloud 
rather than writing literary prose criticism, 
The result is a refreshing book, bold in 
outlook and innodent of cant. 


Backdoor Guest 
by LENNOX KERR 6s. net 

Mr. Lennox Kerr, a wandering Scot, set 
foot, with nothing but his wits and a sea- 
faring experience to help him, on the 


quay at New York, ahd proceeded to 
tackle America in a fine adventurer’s 


spirit. 
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teacher of letters’”—Observer. 
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No. 1. A LECTURE ON LECTURES. By 
“ ” 


No. 2. TRAGEDY. By F. L. Lucas. 


No. 3. STUDIES IN SHAKESPEARE, By 
Professor Allardyce Nicoll. 

No. 4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF ENGLISH 
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Herbert Read. 
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with an introduction by 
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brilliant debut for the author... . 
Shows such an original and marked talent, 
such great stark and living experience and 
such a natural faculty for form, that we 
shall unquestionably witness great things 
from this young writer.”—THomas Mann. 


Bitter Water,’ admirably translated 

from the German by Patrick Kirwan, will 
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stark reality of life interpreted unfalter- 

ingly in the terms of life.’”-—Damy 
TELEGRAPH. 


7s. 6d. net. 


SLIGO 


by 
Jack B. Yeats 


This richly personal book has a flavouv 

all its own. It does not consist of 

memoirs in the conventional sense, but 
has the racy quality of good talk. 


6s. net. 


WISHART & COMPANY 


19 Buckingham Street, W.C.2 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


The Romance of the Sea. By G. Hibbard Jack- 
son. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 

IF this was meant to be a juvenile sea history 
without tears it could thus be recommended ; but savour- 
ing as it does of an attempted, if unconscious, emulation 
of such writers as Mr. Keble Chatterton on the same 
subject, it falls lamentably short. It lacks style, also that 
necessary quality vulgarly termed ‘‘ pep ’’ with which 
a collection of historical facts needs to be imbued 
more than any narrative of personal experience or 
adventure if it is to find ready readers among the 
lay public for whom it is chiefly compiled. On the 
other hand, the more limited public who would be 
attracted to the title-piece because of a life's 
professional association with the sea and the pleasure 
of reading about things familiar, would be rendered 
impatient by the author’s waste of words and 
inability to leave his mark on facts which would be 
just as romantic in the form of an official log. 


New Links with Shakespeare. By E. A. B. 
Barnard. Cambridge University Press. 
10s. 6d. 


AN old chest of papers and deeds which had been 
lying for years in an upper room at Hanley Court 
was put in the hands of Mr. Barnard for cataloguing, 
and as a result we have this volume of side lights on 
the history of some friends and contemporaries of 
Shakespeare. No doubt the links of the title are few, 
but they help us materially to form a picture of the 
circle of friends around him and of the little London in 
which he lived. The principal value of the work is 
the light it throws on the life of the actor Henry Con- 
dell, the co-editor of the First Folio, on the Worcester- 
shire connexions of Shakespeare and his friends, 
on Humphrey Dyson, and on the Halls of Warwick- 
shire. The volume is illustrated with a number of repro- 
ductions of deeds and signatures, portraits, etc. The new 
fact about Shakespeare is that on the death of Ralph 
Hubard he owed the estate twenty pounds, on account, 
no doubt, of his purchase of half the tithes of Stratford- 
on-Avon and other parishes. The thanks of Shake- 
speare students are due to Sir Offley Wakeman, thg 
owner of the papers, and their congratulations to Mr. 
Barnard. 


Behind the Barrage. By Francis A. Winder. 
Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


‘ BEHIND THE BARRAGE ”’ describes the war 
experiences of a bombardier in the R.G.A. It 
is an odd production. The raw material which, in the 
hands of a practised writer, might have resulted in a 
good war novel has been treated so amateurishly that 
it remains extremely raw. And the course of the 
narrative is too often interrupted by a series of anec- 
dotes, either melodramatic or mawkish, or both. In 
his artless way the author contrives to blurt out some 
unpalatable facts about the goings-on among troops in 
France, and he really should have called his book 
‘Assault and Battery.’ 


WAAC: A Woman’s Story of the War. Anon. 
Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d. 


ANY women who served as WAACS in the war 
will resent bitterly, one imagines, this highly 
coloured picture of the life of one of them in France. 
It may be, as the narrator, Connie, suggests, founded 
on fact; but the life of this particular war worker 
would seem to have been made up largely of sexual 
affairs, kisses from nice boys and an intrigue with 
an officer romantically named Rupert, who also took 


an poken : to i 

as it is silly. 

Modern Political Constitutions. By C. F. Strong. 
Sidgwick and Jackson, 12s. 6d. 

THIS book is apparently. intended for those ing 
Political Science at the universities, but it is neither 
carefully nor intelligently written. In one place, for 
example, the author rightly states that manhood 
suffrage is in force in the Argentine, while in another 
he declares the system there to be adult suffrage. He 
likens the power of the German President to the 
impotence of the French, which is absurd, and he omits 
the name of Sir William Anson from his list of constity- 
tional authorities. Furthermore, he makes no attempt 
to be impartial, while his style is tedious in the extreme. 
It is, in short, difficult to imagine that any student will 
benefit greatly from a perusal of Dr. Strong’s work. 


Prince Charles Edward Stewart. By William 
Mitchell. Hodge. 4s. 


THIS short account of the Young Chevalier’s life 
is very well done and it should appeal to many who 
have not the time to peruse the longer works on the 
subject. Mr. Mitchell has based his narrative upon 
the biography by Andrew Lang and, like him, he 
regards the Prince as primarily a Scottish hero. The 
description of the Forty-Five is succinct and accurate 
and the author is apparently of the opinion that the 
retreat from Derby was inevitable; though in the light 
of later knowledge it is clear that the Prince’s intuition 
was right and Lord George Murray’s prudence was 
wrong. Mr. Mitchell’s scholarship is above question, 
and upon one point only is he in error—the monument 
by Canova in St. Peter’s to the last three Stuarts was 
erected by Pius VII and not by the Prince Regent, 
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The Queen 


. 30 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W.1. ; 
Telephone: Regent 0372 


The MUSEUM GALLERIES 


Telephone: Temple Bar 3932 (STUDIOS) Telegrams: Museumgal 
53 SHORT’S GARDENS, DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


JEAN BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT 
1796-1875 


Following our announcements in this journal on the 1st and 25th of January last, the whole 
of the twelve Engravings after Corot by H. Scott Bridgwater, have now been completed, and 
only one or two copies are open for subscription. If you are interested, you should send the 
attached form, when we shall have great pleasure in sending you full particulars of how you 


can become a Subscriber for one of the last few copies left. The titles are as follows :-— q 
THE BENT TREE LES BUCHERONNES 
MACBETH AND THE WITCHES DANSE DES BERGERES ‘ 
DANCE OF THE NYMPHS CHEVRIERS DES ILES BORROMEES q 
LE PASSEUR L’ECLOGUE 
PAYSAGE, PONT DE PALLEUL SOUVENIR D’ITALIE 
SOUVENIR DE MORTEFONTAINE THE FISHERMAN’S HUT 
The impressions, which are in colour, are being taken off the plates, but it must, of necessity, 
be some time before all Subscribers will receive their copies. The Museum Galleries thank a 
their Subscribers for the patience that has been shown. q 
Gentlemen, Saturpay Review, 17/5/30 4 
Please send me full particulars of the Subscription for the Corot Series of Engravings. a 
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whose interest in it was confined to a donation of 
fifty guineas towards the cost. 


The Making of Literature. By R. A. Scott-James. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 


THIS, the second edition of a detailed study of the 
principles of criticism examined in the light of ancient 
and modern theory, is in the main an argument against 
the position that the poetical and critical faculties are 
mutually exclusive. Stated in this form the proposi- 
tion is evidently false, unless we rule out Wordsworth 
and Dryden from the domain of poetry; but at the 
same time they are different frames of mind and are 
mutually exclusive at any given moment. The author’s 
note to this edition is bravely pugnacious and, if it were 
not raising a new issue, exception might be taken to 
his definition of a poet’s task in face of his audience— 
critical or otherwise. The point of writing poetry, 
at all is that it brings its audience to the pitch; if it 
fails in that it is so far unsuccessful—not poetry. 


English-Speaking Freemasonry. 
Robbins. Benn. tos. 6d. 


NO person could be better fitted to write on the 
subject of Freemasonry than Sir Alfred Robbins, 
who has been for many years president of its central 
administrative body in England and its representative 
in other countries. Freemasonry as it exists to-day 
took its rise in England, and though it has had to 
disown some continental bodies for interference in 
political and religious controversies, English-speaking 
Freemasonry is world-wide in its activities. Many others 
besides members of the Masonic body will like to have 
a concise and authoritative account of the history of 
Freemasonry from its first appearance as a society of 
non-operative masons, and its constitution as a Grand 
Lodge in 1717, down to the troubles caused it by the 
war, and of its educational and benevolent results and 
its work in the Eastern hemisphere. No book on the 
subject approaching it in value has ever been published, 
‘and’ we recommend its perusal to the friends and 
enemies of Freemasonry alike. 


By Sir Alfred 


My Recollections, 1848-1914. By Ulrich von 
Wilamowitz-Moellendorf. Translated by 
G. C. Richards. Chatto and Windus. 16s. 


THIS is the book of a scholar, a professor, and a 
man of character. Few besides scholars are likely to 
get past the formidable title; but if any do, they 
should find much to interest them. It is not a bare 
record of distinguished scholarship, though naturally 
the book is full of it, and resounds with the 
Olympians of this and related fields. It is also a 
picture of a period, from a view-point not commonly 
represented among historians and memoir-writers. 
An excellent picture of early days in East Prussia 
is given, followed by school and university; there 
is a colourful interlude as grenadier in the war of 
1870; there are two formative years of travel, and 
the rest is a succession of academic honours, with 
a background of historic figures. The style is quiet and 
dry, sometimes diffuse, but mellow, as one would 
expect from an octogenarian. His opinions of men 
and events are given with directness and a shrewd 
insight. There are parts which to an ordinary 
reader will appear almost dull, but the dullest has its 
congenial touches, as when the author says of 
Hamlet: ‘‘ I must admit that apart from the grave- 
digger I cannot stand the last act.’’ And there are 
many glimpses of a salty humour. 


It Walks by Night. By John Dickson Carr. 
Harper. 7s. 6d. 


THIS murder and mystery novel has one distinc- 
tion: it contains one of the most horrible murders 


in fiction. It would be even less fair than 
usual to give away the mystery, or that of a 
second and nearly as horrid a murder, because this 
is one of the sealed mystery novels, in which the 
pages containing the solution and the name of the 
murderer are sealed up, and the publisher offers to 
refund the price of the novel to anyone who can refrain 
from breaking the seal. Anyone who has so refrained 
can be assured that he has missed a not very con. 
vincing confession and dénouement to a story made 
rather confusing with false clues. 


Everyman’s Encyclopedia of Gardening. By 
Walter P. Wright. Dent. 6s. 

THIS book is a revised and enlarged edition of 
‘Everyman’s Encyclopedia of Gardening’ which 
was first published twenty years ago. Mr. Wright 
has given us a most useful garden reference book 
which will be welcomed both by the amateur and pro- 
fessional gardener. In the short Introductory Memo- 
randum there is a brief history of gardening from the 
days when nomadic tribes in the Nile valley made 
some rude attempts at tilling the ground and raising 
food crops rounds their primitive settlements to modern 
times. The author also gives a suggested syllabus 
for those who wish to study a certain amount of 
elementary botany, the principles of soil study and the 
study of insects. It is obviously impossible to mention 
every plant in a book of five hundred pages, especially 
when new species are introduced and new varieties 
raised almost daiiy. Mr. Wright, however, has 
enumerated all the more important newcomers with- 
out leaving out many old favourites. He has also 
described all the new methods of cultivation, and he 
tells us of the fresh remedies which have been found 
for insect and fungus pests. Readers will particularly 
appreciate the detailed articles (to be found in alpha- 
betical order) in which the plants are dealt with in 
groups as to their suitability for different places in 
the garden, e.g., Alpine Plants, Herbaceous Plants, 
etc. Here we are given very full and.clear instructions 
as to the choice of site, preparation of the beds, 
methods of growth and propagation of the plants. 


Irene Says. By C. Lloyd-James. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


IRENE is a lady whose profession it is to be the 
‘* woman unknown ’’ in divorce cases, and this story 
tells of her experiences in a case where she was 
retained, but where the man, being a gentleman, 
found it hard to play his part. The publishers think 
this is a ‘‘ beautiful and most ironical story of what 
may, perhaps, be fair in love in our time.” 


Rondo. By Basil Maine. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 


THIS first novel by the well-known music critic, 
dedicated to Anna May Wong, claims to be “an 
account of a man’s development and of the forces 
which brought it about; and is written with truth in 
the heart.’’ This statement is made in Chapter 2, 
by Alec Haverland, the first-person writer of the story, 
and proves altogether too ambitious for him to sub- 
stantiate. He should never have written ‘‘ with truth 
in the heart.’’ That was his undoing. Truth should 
have been in the brain. He never proved equal to the 
opportunity that would have seized, expanded and 
developed him. He always had a lot to say, not often 
much to do, and when he fades out before the welcome 
stiffness of the cover at the back of the book, he is dis- 
tressingly recognizable as the Haverland who made a 
first, faint appearance in the opening pages of the book. 
Perhaps this is as Basil Maine intended. After all, the 
title of his book, as interpreted by the dictionary, means 
a ‘‘ composition of several strains during which the 
first part or subject is repeated several times.” Certainly 


‘ Rondo ’ is an account of a man’s repetition—hardly 
of his development. 
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. CHARITABLE APPEALS 


N.S. P.C.C. 


= Fair Play for 
every Child 


AIR PLAY—the Birthright of every child 
—is still denied to many. 
For every case of brutality and neglect which 
finds its way into the Newspapers, hundreds 
of others are disposed of without publicity 
through the wise and sympathetic aid of 


THE NATIONAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF 


CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 


O less than 259 ‘‘ Children’s Men,”’ 

scattered throughout England, Wales and 
Ireland, are seeking to ensure FAIR PLAY 
for those whose present happiness and future 
well-being are menaced by vicious or ignorant 
parents or guardians, 


HAVE YOU EVER HELPED ? 


Please send a SPECIAL GIFT to Director, 
William Jd. Elliott, The N.S.P.C.C., Victory 


House, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 


YM.C.A. 


The Y.M.C.A. 


needs your help 


An Invitation to 
All who believe in the service of youth 
All who valued the Y.M.C.A.’s war-work 
All past Y.M.C.A. Members and Workers 


The Y.M.C.A. is urgently in need of in- 
creased public support for its National Work. 


Unless it is able to secure that support, 
its many-sided work for the nation’s 
youth will have to be seriously curtailed. 


The Y.M.C.A. has launched this week 
a NATIONAL CAMPAIGN to enlist 


100,000 SUBSCRIBERS OF £1. 


Hundreds of people all over the country have banded 
themselves together to make the Campaign a success. 
WILL YOU HELP? 


Please send £1 to-day 
To Sir Henry McMahon 


OVER 34,000 CHILDREN 


many ctipples and babies 
have been rescued by 


THE 


WAIFS & STRAYS 
SOCIETY 


which is now keeping its 
JUBILEE 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT TO THE SECRETARY 
Rev. A. J. WESTCOTT, D.D., Old Town Hall, 
Kennington, London, S.E.11. Bankers : Barclays Lid. 


and so aid 


A NATIONAL WORK 


The First Special Hospital in London 
for Cancer 


The 
Cancer-‘Hospital 


Fulham Road, London, S.W.3 


NO LETTERS NO PAYMENTS 
Fully equipped and specially staffed A certain number of beds are pro- 
for the better treatment and research vided for advanced cases who are kept 
into the causes of this dreadful disease comfortable and free from pain. 


For a now Radiological Block 
£150,000 
9 add 80 beds to the Hospital, 


AND ALSO FOR RADIUM. 


Bankers : Secretary: 
Coutts &» Co., 440 Strand J. Courtney Buchanan 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 426 
Twelfth of our 31st Quarter 
(CLosinc Date: First post Thursday, May 22) 
‘“* Not FOR AN AGE, BUT FOR ALL TIME WAS HE.” 


With this did Japuet’s father make too free. 
Lifts to the stars his upward-gazing face. 

Wild, roving, lawless, but of royal race. 

The heavenly quires our primal parents’ sung. 
Fair land of promise, vigorous, rich, and young. 
Famed palace of the kings of Rurik’s line. 
Money we must, if well we wishi to dine. 

So was he found, the only happy wight. 

Purloined by THomas ere he took to flight. 

10. Such gales, some say, have many a stout] ship wrecked. 
11. Curtail him, your accounts he would inspect. 

12. ‘‘ Answer him not!’’ Advice that’s good, if old. 
13. Displayed by men we may call badly-bold. 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 
The firms whose names are printed on the Competition Coupon 
offer a Weekly Prize in our Acrostic Competition—a book 
reviewed, at length or briefly, in that issue of the SaTurDay 
Review in which the acrostic appears. 


RULES 

1. The book must be chosen when the solution is sent. 

2. It must be published by a firm in the list on the coupon, 
its price must not exceed a guinea, and it must not be one of 
an edition sold only in cets, 

3. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

4. Envelopes must be marked ‘“ Acrostic ’? and addressed to 
the Acrostic Editor, Satrurpay Revirw, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 

5. Solutions must reach us not later than the Thursday 
following the date of publication. 

6. Ties will be decided by lot. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 424 


Si dew ayS 
Cam pan ulA 
H in = 
Re proa cH! 
DY Ak2 
S ignificatioN . 
O verse A 
Seb ace ouS 1 The proa is a Malay vessel remark- 
T uwh It able for swiftness. 
blO Use 2 The Dyaks, or head-hunters of Borneo, 
M attres S are well known. 


Acrostic No. 424.—--The winner is Fossil,’’ Mr. George 
Fairholme, 80 Drayton Gardens, S.W.10, who has selected 
as his prize ‘ Memoirs of the Late Mrs. Robinson,’ published 
by Cobden-Sanderson and reviewed by us on May 3 under 
the title ‘George the Fourth and Mrs. Robinson.’ Eighteen 
other competitors named this book, thirty-six chose ‘ R. D, B.’s 
Diary: 1887-1914,’ eight, ‘ The Good Soldier Schweik,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Ali, A. de V. Blathwayt, Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Carlton, Bertram R. Carter, Chip, Clam, Coque, Maud Crowther, 
Ursula D’Ot, Iago, Jop, Met, N. O. Sellam, Shorwell, Sisyphus, 
Tyro. 

‘en Licut Wronc.—A. E., Armadale, Bolo, Boote, Boskerris, 
Mrs. J. Butler, Miss Carter, Chailey, J. R. Cripps, Dhualt, 
Cyril E. Ford, Gay, T. Hartland, Jeff, Librarian, Lilian, Madge, 
Martha, A. M.. W. Maxwell, George W. Miller, Kathajine 
Moloney, H. de R. Morgan, Lady Mottram, Peter, F. M. Petty, 
Polamar, Raven, St. Ives, Stucco, C. J. Warden, Capt. W. R. 
Wolseley. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—E. Barrett, Boris, Ceyx, J. Chambers, 
Mrs. Alice Crooke, D. L., Dolmar, Sir Reginald Egerton, Mrs. 
Lole, J. F. Maxwell, M. Milne, Margaret Owen, Rabbits, Rand, 
Rho Kappa, Spyella, H. M. Vaughan, Mrs. Violet G. Wilson. 
All others more. 

Light 7 baffled 40 solvers ; Light 4, 17; Light 8, 16; Light 9, 8; 
Light 6, 3; Light 11, 1, 

Jor anp C. E. Forp.—In my quotation from the ‘ Imp. Dict.’ 
the styess is on steady emission. Meteors are ‘‘ bodies . 
of a transitory nature.’’ »(These burning fits but meteors be, 
Whose matter soon is spent.’”’ ‘* A meteor, Which did but blaze, 
and rove, and die.’’)}—Dr. Johnson. I cannot find in Campbell 
“* The meteor flag of England eternal shines,’’ but his ‘ Mariners 
of England ’ contains these lines: ‘‘ The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn; Till danger’s troubled night depart, And 
the star of peace return.” 

Our THIRTY-FIRST QUARTERLY COMPETITION.—After the Tenth 
Round the following are leading: Carlton. One point down: 
Armadale, Dhualt, Tyro. Two down: A. E., Boskerris, Fossil, 
Shorwell, St. Ives, C. J. Warden. Three down: Chailey, G, W. 
Miller, N. O. Sellam, Peter. Four down: Mrs. Robt. Brown, 
Clam, T. Hartland, Met. Five down: Miss Carter, Ceyx, Cyril 
E Ford, Gay, Martha, Sisyphus, Stucco. Six down: Mrs. J. 
Butler, Jeff, Lilian, Capt. W. R. Wolseley. 
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COLLECTORS’ NOTES 
THE WEDGWOODS AND THEIR 
MANY WARES 
Bry Ecan Mew 

T the present time when the eighteenth-century 

‘* Conversation Pieces ” are especially fashion. 
4 able, one can think of no more delightfully 
intimate and convincing example than that by George 
Stubbs showing ‘ The Family of Josiah Wedgwood.’ 
The grouping of the seven children of all ages, with 
horses, ponies, go-cart, happy parents and agreeable 
garden makes a picture instinct with the spirit of 
successful endeavour and cosy, domestic provincial 
charm particularly typical of the middle years of 
George III. This is not, of course, the first Wedg- 
wood of the family who was also a potter—indeed 
he was son, grandson and great grandson of potters, 
and his brothers, cousins and uncles were all in the 
same trade—but it is the really important member 
of the vast and gifted family. He was born in 1730 
and was already at home in his trade at fourteen 
years of age. A little later he was known far and 
wide as a most gifted and pushing commercialist and 
as an inventor and reformer. Among his Staffordshire 
contemporaries he found many friends and partners; 
many admirers, whose flattery took the form of more 
or less successful imitation, and many adventures 
resulting from his constant experiments. But during 
his busy life he met with no serious rebuff and he 
developed the whole of the English trade in ceramics 
after such a fashion that when he died in 1795 he had 
established a demand for our pottery throughout the 
world, the result of which may be felt even to-day. 
During the last few decades the once magic name 
of Wedgwood has decreased in favour with the 
collector and the connoisseur. The reasons for this 
change in taste are several, but they are not far to 
seek. 

The wide popularity of the early classical Wedgwood 
productions during the second half of the last century 
resulted in the gathering together of vast groups of 
these examples and their dedication to the service 
of the general public in museums here and in many 
foreign countries. Such collections as those of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Isaac Falcke, Sir Wollaston Franks, 
the various members of the Wedgwood family and 
the Royal collection, and many others, have garnered 
the most splendid and interesting specimens of what is 
truly a national and essentially characteristic native 
craft together and left uncommonly few examples in 
the fields for future collectors. 

Even if much had still failed to find its way into 
the safe keeping of the big, inviolable collections and 
the guarded museums, the revulsion from the cold 
and the classic would account for some neglect. Then 
the long vitality of the original firm and their custom 
of reproducing, quite candidly, of course, and after 
a fashion that would not confuse the cultivated 
student of the subject for a moment, has certainly 
effected a certain change in the appreciation of the 
casual and the careless would-be connoisseur. It 
is the effect of all reproductions, however clever, to 
diminish the vogue for the original; it is especially 
so with the classic type of ware that is most 
widely recognized as the product of the Etruria 
works. 

This year will show to all interested in the matter 
every possible specimen of Wedgood ware, for the 
bicentenary celebrations of the birth of Josiah I, as 
one may name him, will firstly be held at Stoke-on- 
Trent and then be equally well commemorated by a 
loan exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
and a display of the large collection at the British 
Museum. In these circumstances it does not seem 
likely that the important name of Josiah Wedgwood 
will willingly be allowed to die. 
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Company Meeting 


MODERN... YET HOLDING TO METROPOLITAN HOUSING 
CORPORATION, LTD. 


The First Annual General vem ay this company was held 
on May 9 at 16 Hanover Square, W. 
By _ Mr, T. Gilbert Scott (the Chairman) said that the result 
rr” - of the year’s operations was definitely better than the directors 
oa had dared to foreshadow in the prospectus and this in spite fe 
of the fact that a large proportion of the funds available for - 
investment was not utilized in the purchase of properties until 
late in the period under review. e net profit amounted to 
470,378, which was arrived at after eliminating a dividend of 
412,621 received from its subsidiary company, Metropolitan if 
United Estates. The directors proposed to pay a dividend im 
at the rate of 8 per cent. per annum, less tax, to transfer 4 
to reserve account £47,378 (raising it to £20,000), to transfer i" 
to special reserve for social services £2,000, and to carry ' 
forward £10,169. 
= —— Mr. Claude M. Leigh, F.A.I., said he was particularly inter- 
ested in the development of housing for the artisan class, and r 
METHING VERY OLD when he stated that 85 per cent. of the total number of the r 
$0 Corporation’s tenants were weekly tenants and that 80 per 
mechanical accounting systems — cent, of these paid a rent of less*than 20s. per week, share- 
Modern architecture and ical mes appreciate that he should have some technical 
keeps ith every development. - Sixty-five thousand peop <nowledge the subject. It was the policy of the Corporation 
j to purchase estates on which ithe was structurally 
hold its shares, over a million use its many services, and its interests sound. The property was then put into good repair or, if 
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AM 


wre, at a reasonable rental which could 
: : pens, of private ownershi tained by an artisan family in England at the present day. 
3 fime of Georgian buildings and quill os ee It was the aim of the Corporation to prevent the creation 
2 and localized activities ; for Lloyds still keeps to the friendly tradition | of slums by the reconditioning not only of bricks and mortar, 


e A Ne x but of the people who lived behind them. They gave thei 
S of personal service in every one of its eighteen hundred and fifty pagers: comfortable homes and 
e medium of a social centre unde: ident tron—th 
; branches _) You will always find yoursell welcome at Lloyds. On — these how to make the best ar ‘the Suis a4 j 
personal their disposal, There wa ideal flat attached to the 
wch matter as the. children's savings, on in which the had ‘installed the 
d or business problems, every Lloyds manager is ar see introduced into every house and flat under 
e ready fo give all the help and service he possibly can. In conclusion, Mr. Leigh said he saw great possibilities 
y. for private enterprise such as their own which had had the 
f LLOYDS BANK LIMITED | courage to strike out a new line for itself and to give the country 
e . a lead in tackling the problem of the adequate housing of the 
LONDON. E.C.3 greap artisan class, on whose labours we were so largely 
is dependent. 
0 The report was unanimously adopted. ' 
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™\ HAT a low Bank Rate does not necessarily mean 
a glut of money for investment purposes is 
indicated by the results that have been achieved 
by several of the important issues that have recently 
been made. While admitting that some of these have 
not been of a very attractive nature, the meagreness 
of the response that has been meted out to them is 
surprising. Dealings started last Monday in the 
recently issued San Paulo Loan, the Stock Exchange 
Committee having withheld sanction to deal until the 
formality of ratification of contracts had been com- 
pleted. Underwriters had been left with a large 
portion of this issue and dealings opened in the 
neighbourhood of 14 discount. It is suggested that at 
this discount this loan is decidedly attractive for 
mixing purposes. 

A different class of issue which received disappoint- 
ing support was that of 2,000,000 Unilever shares 
offered at £3 each. This issue, unfortunately, was 
made at an unpropitious moment, the existing shares 
being marked down to a price which made the new 
offer appear unattractive. At the same time, the 
prospects of the margarine combine, coupled with 
Levers, appear decidedly promising, and investors who 
are prepared to lock away industrial shares, with a 
view to future capital appreciation irrespective of a 
small yield for the time being, it is suggested should 
take the present opportunity of acquiring these shares. 

Although the debenture stock of the Agricultural 
Mortgage Corporation ranks as a trustee security, it 
was not surprising that the £3,500,000 of 5 per cent. 
stock resulted in 85 per cent. being left in the hands 
of underwriters. Although brought out under first- 
class auspices, one can readily understand investors 
not wishing to pay 100 for the stock. The Japanese 
54 per cent. loan proved an instantaneous success and, 
despite the size of the issue, the lists were quickly 
closed. An added attraction in this case lies in the 
fact that coupons are payable either in sterling in 
London or in dollars in New York—a stipulation 
which is reassuring for those who are nervous as to 
the future trend of sterling. Another recent issue 
procurable at a discount, which appears attractive 
for mixing purposes, is the 6 per cent. debenture of 
the Rhodesia and Mashonaland Railway, issued at 
100 and quoted, when dealings started, in the neigh- 
bourhood of 1} discount. 


DUNLOP RUBBER 


Sir Eric Geddes, in presiding at the Dunlop Rubber 
Company meeting last week, referred to a number of 
subjects of outstanding interest. Of particular value 
was his clear explanation of the amount that a com- 
pany is called upon to class as profits for income tax 
purposes, and it will certainly come as a great surprise 
to many taxpayers to learn that in the period from 
1924 to 1929 the Dunlop Rubber Company had to pay 
income-tax on no less a sum than £3,700,000 more 
than the amount distributed to its shareholders during 
that period. Sir Eric is very definitely of opinion that 
industry is suffering from high taxation, and that 
this is one of the causes which is curtailing indus- 
trial prosperity. The Dunlop Rubber Company is able 
to boast of an excellent achievement, in that the 
output per worker at the company’s various factories 
at home and abroad is approximately 24 times what 
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it was five years ago. This result has lar 
achieved by improvement in process and pa Pha 
Heavy taxation prevents many other countries 
improving their position in this way by deprivi 
them of funds modernizing their plant. ij 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

Gilt-edged stocks to yield more than a round 
5 per cent. are becoming increasingly scarce. There 
are, however, a number of overseas trustee stocks 
available, which not only give a flat return of over 
5 per cent., but yield a further satisfactory profit on 
redemption. In this category, attention is drawn to 
South Australia 5 per cents., which at the present 
market price show a running yield in the neighbour: 
hood of 5$ per cent. This stock is redeemable at 
1oo on October 1, 1942, at the latest, but it can 
be repaid on or after October 1, 1932, on three 
months’ notice by the Government. Allowing for 
this, the yield is in the neighbourhood of £6 2s. od, 
per cent. The difference in the running yield and 
the redemption yield is not subject to income-tax, 


J]. & P. COATS 

The shares of J. and P. Coats Limited, the world. 
famed cotton thread manufacturers, have depreciated 
in price as the result of the figures for last year 
recently issued, which showed a substantial falli 
off in profits and led to a decrease in the final dis. 
tribution. This result is not surprising in view of 
the depressed conditions that have ruled for so long 
a period in the textile trades, and particularly having 
regard to the depreciation that the company must 
have suffered in the value of its stocks. At the same 
time, the position of this company appears so strong, 
holding as it does almost a world-wide monopoly in 
its particular trade, that it is suggested that, at the 
present level, these shares should prove well worth 
locking away for future recovery. 


CENTRAL MINING 

Those who favour investment in a first-class mining 
holding company should not overlook the shares of 
the Central Mining and Investment Corporation. The 
nominal value of these shares is £8. For several 
years shareholders have received dividends of 12} 
per cent., free of tax, which shows a yield of over 
54 per cent., free of tax, at the present market price. 
In their class, it is suggested that Central Mining 
shares are eminently suitable for permanent investment. 


LIFE ASSURANCE 

Sir Edward Mountain, in presiding at the annual 
meeting of the Eagle Star and British Dominions 
Insurance Company, had a pleasing tale to unfold 
to his shareholders, the Life Department of the com- 
pany having again shown what he described as a 
remarkable expansion and development. 

Similar results were also achieved last year by the 
London Assurance, Mr. Colin F. Campbell (the 
Governor), who presided at the recent meeting, being 
able to report that their Life Department had made 
substantial progress and has again done very well. 

Taurus 


COMPANY MEETINGS 

In this issue will be found reports of the meetings 
of the Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd., British Match 
Corporation, Ltd. and the Metropolitan Housing 
Corporation, Ltd. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. Total Funds £38,992,900. Total Income £10,614,500 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street. E.C.2 


EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 
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Meetings 
THE DUNLOP RUBBER 
COMPANY, LTD. 


‘pirty-first Ordinary General Meeting of the Dunlop 
Pil =. ta was held on May 9 at the Whitehall Rooms, 
Whitehall Place, London , 5.W. 

The Right Hon, Sir Eric Geddes, G.C.B., G.B.E. ( - 
), in the course of his speech, said: The total profits from 
se sources for 1929, after providing full depreciation in the 


mend the payment of a final dividend, less income 
pd nn Ordinary ‘ares at the rate of 9 per cent., making 
a total dividend for the year of 15 per cent., and a balance 
of £782,329 is carried forward. ; 

The general reserve has been increased by the premiums on 
shares issued during the year, £193,393, and the transfer of 
£150,000 from profit and loss account brings it up to £3,373, 105. 

World trading conditions in 1929 were exceptionally difficult. 
This was due almost entirely to the abnormal condition of the 
International Money Market. Among adverse influences which 
particularly affected business in this country were the political 
uncertainties attending on the changé of government. The 
automobile industry felt these conditions in common with others 
and was especially affected by the threat ‘to the McKenna 
Duties, which undoubtedly resulted in the holding up of a 
considerable volume of business. We ourselves had to contend 
also with the severe reaction in rubber prices. 

In the McKenna Duties we, as a company, are interested 
in two ways-—first, in their effect upon the automobile manufac- 
turers in this country. Our tyres are their principal accessory, 
and their prosperity means more business for us. If ever there 
was an industry which justified protection because of its industrial 
structure and methods of production, the automobile industry 
justifies it, but the industry does not know whether its position 
wil] be fundamentally altered by the withdrawal of the McKenna 
Duties a year hence. That uncertainty must retard enterprise, 
development and growth, and is therefore bad for this company 
and for you as shareholders, oe 

The second interest we have in the McKenna Duties is in so 
far as they are applied to tyres, and the disadvantage of uncer- 
tainty here is to a great extent superimposed upon and cumulative 
to the disadvantages which we suffer under because of the 
uncertainty of the automobile manufacturers. : 

To my mind it is inconceivable in fairness and justice that 
Parliament should remove the import duties placed upon tyres. 
I am convinced that, given adequate protection and security, in 
its continuance, the British automobile industry would make 
enormous strides in export, to the benefit not only of the industry, 
but to us as their tyre makers, 

Last year proved to be an extceédingly difficult year for 
business, not only in this country, but throughout the world. 
At home we have had to face intense competition, but I 
am glad to assure you that, in spite of this competition, we 
have more than maintained our volume of business. 

One of the features of our trading last year has been the 
immediate and outstanding success of the ‘‘ Fort Dunlop ”’ tyre. 
In the sports world we have made great progress. Our golf 
ball and tennis ball sales were considerably ahead of previous 
years and the reduction in the price of the golf ball which 
was made by this company in the spring of last year has 
tesulted in a considerakjle increase in the demand for the 
Dunlop ball. Your cotton mills have been fully employed and 
the results are most gratifying. 

Last year the rubber plantations made a trading profit of 
£341,000, more than two and a half times: the amount neces- 
sary to pay the preference dividend and therefore leaving a 
substantial ordinary dividend to this company. In 1929 we 
cropped almost 19} million Ibs. at the rate of 416 lbs. per acre, 
at a f.o.b. cost Singapore of 5 1-8d. These figures are records. 

We have pursued a policy of broadening the basis of our 
manufacture, so that we are now interested in many products, 
such as general rubber goods, shoes, garments, etc., the object 
being to help and stabilize the profit-earning position of the 
company. Our turnover in commodities unconnected with the 
automobile industry now represents 25 per cent. of the total, 

To summarize the 1929 position :—The quality of our products, 
a proved by very complete records, was never so high. Our 
Plant throughout, the arganization was never so up-to-date 
or in better condition. The efficiency and economy of our tyre 
and rubber factories was never greater, and the wages of our 
employees have improved with the increased efficiency and have 
steadily risen since the reconstruction. Our relations with 
our employees have never been better and are excellent. The 
demand for our products generally throughout the world has 
never been so high. We have sold more tyres in this country in 
1929 than ever before and our business is rising. 

ith regard to the outlook for 1930, to date we are doing 
very well—I might say extremely well. The taxation situation 
and political uncertainty are undoubtedly factors which we 
cannot disregard, but we view the future with confidence. 

The report was unanimously 


BRITISH MATCH 
CORPORATION, LTD. 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The Third Ordinary General Meeting of this corporation was 
held on May 14 at Winchester House, E.C. , 

Sir George Paton (Chairman and Managing Director) said 
that the net revenue was £493,930, as against £420,673 
in the previous year. The directors recommended a dividend 
of 4 per cent., free of income tax, on the ordinary shares, 
making 6 per cent., free of income tax, for the year, and 
£67,466 was being carried forward, against £51,208 a year 
ago. 

The directors had treated the accounts since the incorporation 
of the company very conservatively—he might even say drastically. 
In the first year the whole of the preliminary expenses, amounting 
to £115,814, last year the expenses of the issue of new capital 
£19,657, and this year goodwill £80,000, and office fittings 
and furniture £3,302, had been written off. It was the desire 
and intention of the board to build the company up strongly, 
as has been done in the case of what he called the ‘‘ Parent " 
Company—Bryant and May—although now described as a sub- 
sidiary company. 

Bryant and May had paid the same dividends as in the 
previous year, put £50,000 to the reserve fund, bringing it up 
to £400,000, and made a grant of £10,000 to the Employees’ 
Benefit Fund, In Bryant and May’s business they had a profit 
sharing and co-partnership scheme in which every worker was 
entitled to share, and the emplayees now held a total of 
116,304 partnership shares in the business. This made for good 
will and harmony, without which no business could be truly 
successful, . 

Trade during the year, although difficult, had been very 
satisfactory, and they had not only held their own against 
al] competitors, but had increased the turnover considerably, 
largely due to the maintenance of high quality, good salesman- 
ship and good service. 

The investments held by Bryant and May, of which over 
£500,000 was represented by Government securities, continued 
to be very remunerative and provided a large proportion of the 
profit shown in the accounts. 

J. John Masters and Co.’s business continued to give a 
satisfactory return on the money invested there. 

All the company’s factories continued on short time (40 hours 
per week) to ensure that as many people as possible might be 
kept in employment. There was an abundance, even a super- 
abundance, of machinery, largely installed during the war when 
imports were prohibited, more than sufficient to take care of 
the entire consumption of the country if by any miracle this 
country should waken up and come to the conclusion that it 
was better to create employment by making goods which were 
required and consumed at home, instead of importing 
goods made by foreign labour and allowing our own work- 
people to walk the streets in idleness and hopelessness, paying 
them to keep alive. 

It had rightly been said, ‘‘ Export or we starve.” How true, 
but how could we increase or even maintain our export trade 
when every nation in the world, and even our own Dominions, 
had ereceid tariff barriers in order that their own work- 
people might be kept in full employment. Capital might climb 
these tariff walls, but labour could not follow, so the numbers 
of the unemployed at home continued to increase alarmingly. It 
must appear to every right thinking man who was not first a 
politician, that, if this unemployment problem was to be solved, 
this question of tariffs must be considered apart from politics 
ere it was too late, and we sank into a second-rate, if not a 
third-rate, business nation, 

In conclusion, the chairman said he would like to congratu- 
late the shareholders on the strong position of the company, 
and the result obtained during a period which had been far from 
free of anxiety and trouble in many industries and in many 
directions. | The report was unanimously adopted. 
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Miscellaneous 


Shipping 


ENRY J. GLAISHER, specializes in REMAINDERS, 
which are books in new condition—not secondhand or 
used copies—reduced from 50 per cent. to 80 per cent. 
below publishéd prices. May catalogue on application. NEW 
BOOKS supplied and OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS obtained. 
55 Wigmore Street, London, W.1. Telephone, Welbeck 0074. 


T. HILL, 39 PEPYS ROAD, WEST WIMBLEDON. 
- Decorations, Alterations and all Repairs. Phone 
‘Wimbledon. Manufacturer of ‘‘ ODO ’’ paint and marble 
cleaner. Samples free. 


EAL HARRIS and LEWIS TWEEDS. Any length 
cut. Patterns free. James Street Tweed Depot, 
138 Stornoway, Scotland. 


BEETLE PASTE 


EETLES DIE BEFORE DAYBREAK, if they get a 
light supper of Fair’s Beetle Paste, Used at Sandringham 
and Marlborough House. 8d. and 1s, 2d. post free. 

Wm. Fair, 3a Broomhill, Sheffield, W. 


ASPARAGUS 


SPARAGUS (Worcs.) direct from the Grower. 120 buds 
Bas week for 6 weeks, 41 11s. 6d.; 60 buds, ditto, 18s. 

A sample 120 buds, 6s. 3d.; 60 buds, 3s, 3d. (Makes a 
nice present). Field, 8 Church Road, Hampton, Evesham, 


Typewriting 


ITERARY TYPEWRITING. MSS. Is. per 1,000 words, 

Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 words, carefully executed. 

Testimonials and circulars duplicated. Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (4), 44 Elderton Road, Westcliff. 


IGH SPEED SPECIALITY TYPING, by _ Expert. 
Literary MSS. copied. Company Meetings covered. All 
classes of typing undertaken, with speed. Moderate charges. 
HARPER, ALBION HOUSE, NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.1. 


1930 Luxury — Economy 
AT THE NEW 


HOTEL 


Room with Hot and Cold Water, "Phone and Fe from 8/- 
Room with Private Bath from ‘oe Beautiful Ballroom available. 
Proprietor - - Sir JAMES ERSKINE, J.P. 
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Allen & Unwin Fisher Unwin Nash & Grayson 
Appleton Foulis Noel las 
Arrowsmith Idendal Odhams Press 
Bale & Danielsson arper Peter Davies 
Blackwell Harrap Putnam’s 
Benn Heinemann Richards Press 
Bles Herbert Jenkins Routledge 
Brentano’s Hodder & Sampson Lew 
Burns & Oates Hodge Scribner’s 
Cecil Palmer Hurst & Blackett Selwyn & Blount 
Chapman & Hall Hutchinson Sheed & Ward 
Cobden Sanderson Jarrold S.P.C.K. 
Collins Kegan Paul Stanley Paul 
Crosby Lockwood Knopf The Bodley Head 
Dent Labour Publishing Co. The Studio 
Duckw Longmans Victor Gollancz 
Elkin "ifathews and Melrose Ward, Lock 
Marro’ Mills & Boon Werner, Laurie 
Faber & & Faber Murray Wishart 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 


' A PASSENGER’ SERV 

(Under Contract with H.M. 

if Frequent and Reguler Saili from 

NDON, MARSEILLES, MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, 

i SUDAN, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, BURMA, CEYLON "STRAITS, 

| CHINA, JAPAN, MAURITIUS, EAST AND SOUTH H AFRICA, 
USTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, etc., etc., etc. 
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THE LONDON 
LITERARY LOUNGE 


for books on all subjects reviewed or men- 

tioned in this number of The Saturday Review. 

Examples of the work of many of the Modern 

Fine Presses may also be seen. Lists of the 

newest books or of books in limited editions 

and samples of fine notepapers will be sent 
on application. 


TRUSLOVE & HANSON 
Booksellers, Heraldic and Court Stationers, 

14a CLIFFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 

(Telephone: GERRARD 3277) (One door from Bond Street) 


Books 


BOOKS—100,000 in Stock on al] subjects. Please 
state wants and ask for Catalogue No, 433, fon 
the most part First Editions comprising Poetry and 
Belles Lettres. Another Catalogue, No. 434, is a 
list of New Books at much reduced prices. 


Art of Revolver Shooting by Walter Winans. New 13s, 64. 
Published 25s. 


The Sporting Rifle by Walter Winans. New 13s. 6d. Pub- | 


lished 25s. 

Rothenstein’s Twenty-Four Portraits. 9s. Published 2ls. 

Balzac’s Droll Stories, Illustrated 16s. 

Novels of the Sisters Bronte. 12 vols. £3 10s. Published 
46 6s. 

Nightside of Japan. With 40 ills. 7s. 9d. Published 12s. 6d. 

Jack’s Legends of Smokeover. 4s. Published 7s. 6d. 

Besant’s London. 10 large, handsome volumes. £8. Pub- 
lished £20. 

George Meredith’s Complete Works. 18 vols. £5 5s. Pub- 
lished £7 7s. 

Night Life, London and Paris, Past and Present by Ralph 
Neville. 7s. 9d. Published 16s. 

The Pipe Book by Alfred Dunhill. Profusely illustrated. 6s. 
Published 18s. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Cinderella, 1919.. 12s. 6d. 

Rackham’s Illustrations to Undine. 1909. 30s. 

Millar’s Plastering, Plain and Decorative. 4th Edition. 22s. 64. 

Nudity in Modern Life by Maurice Parmelee. With introduction 
by Havelock Ellis, 13s. 6d. 

Harper’s Haunted Houses. 7s. Published 12s. 6d. 

Shaw’s St. Joan. Edition de Luxe. £65 5s. 

English Stained Glass by Herbert Read, 50s. Published £5 5s. 

John Constable the Painter by E. V. Lucas. 35s. Published 63s. 

— el Merimee, Coloured illustrations by Rene 

u 8s. 

Robes of Thespis. Costume designs by modern artists. 4. 
Published £8 8s. 

Flagellation and the Flagellants. 11s. 7 

Waite’s New Encyclopedia of Freemasonry, 2 vols. 2% 
Published 42s. 

Chas. Lamb, Life, Letters and Writings of. 6 vols, 2%. 
Published 63s. 


BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14 & 16 JOHN BRIGHT 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
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